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PESTALOZZI IN HIS SCHOOL. 


PesTaLozz1 may be termed the first founder of the 
Ragged Schools. At the age of twenty-two, when he 
had purchased a little estate at Neuhoff, in Switzerland, 
and determined to lead a simple country life, he became 
aware of the wretchedness and ignorance of the pea- 
santry. It was then that he determined to devote his 
life to the benefit of the poor, and assisted by his wife 
whom he married the year after he settled at Neuhoff, 
he began to collect poor children, and even beggar chil- 
dren and outcasts, into his house, and instruct them. 
His efforts were treated by his neighbours and the world 
asall such efforts are. They were ridiculed and pronounced 
to be actual folly and insanity. Every well-informed rea- 
der knowsthrough what opposition, misfortune, and trou- 
ble, arising from the exhaustion of his own means, the re- 
volutionary disturbances of the times, and the wrang- 
lings of those that even came forward to assist in his 
plans for elevating the people, Pestalozzi passed his life. 
His plans, however, succeeded; and have spread over 
all the civilized world; they have been introduced more 
or less, into all popular systems of tuition, and to him 
the education of the people owes more than to any man 
who ever lived. He was born on the 12th of January, 
1746, at Zurich, and on the 12th of January, 1846, the 
centenary of his birth was celebrated all over Germany 
and Switzerland with great sve and many Peoples’ 
Schools were founded in honour of his memory. So it 
is; the benefactors of mankind go through the world 
with sorrow and misrepresentation—ruin dogs them, 
and the worldly-wise shake their heads at them—but 
the seed they sow grows in spite of frost or drought, and 
the after ages reap the harvest which was watered with 
their tears. Be strong, hearts of humanity! and the 
blessing which heaven sends, though it seem to come 
late, shall last long, and it shall continue to walk the 
earth so long as you walk the heavens, and send up to 
you perpetual proofs in glorious and regenerated souls, 
that your painful pilgrimage through Time, was a new 
highway to Eternity. 

—— 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE SHORES OF THE FRITH 
‘OF CLYDE. 


Vast world of waters! whose continuous flow 
Pervades the sunny south where monsoons sweep; 
Or dares the rugged north where breezes blow 
O’er ice-bound regions, —_— in the deep; 
Thy giant waves in wrath tumultuous leap, 
Or lave in sportive mood the pebbled shore, 
Where wandering we sublime emotions reap 
Where on rapt fancy’s wing we would explore 
Thy dark, thy hidden depths, that shun the sage’s lore. 


Emblem of dark eternity! the storms 
That riot on thy breast will pass away ; 
The hills exulting in their ite forms 
Before Time’s touch will crumble and decay, 
Their atoms mingling with thy wild waves play; 
And in thy majesty and might, proud sea, 
The rock-girt isles will own thy surges sway 
As o’er their heads elate thy waters free 
Resistless dance in foam to wild winds’ minstrelsy, 


Thou mighty mirror of the Eternal Power, 
Who holds as in a chain the orbs that fly 
Thro’ heaven’s immensity, or paints the flower 
That courts the gaze of the lone wanderer’s eye, 
With what delight, when eve has dimmed yon sky, 
I seek thy sounding shores, where the rapt soul 
Borne on the breath of Nature’s harmony 
Bounds from the earth o’er passion’s wild control 
To bask where cloudless years through endless ages roll. 


Paisley, April, 1848. Joun MitcHetu. 





AUSTRALIAN LIFE. PROSPECTS FOR EMIGRANTS. 


Mr. Wrrxryson has added one more to the valuable 
and attractive works on our great Australian empire, 
which open up so cheering a prospect for the ‘‘ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined population of this suffering coun- 
try. * We lately introduced Mr. Westgarth’s useful 
work on Port Phillip; Mr. Wilkinson’s volume is on 
the sister colony of South Australia, or Port Adelaide. 
The great distinctive feature of Adelaide is its extraor- 
dinary mineral wealth, which is as amusing in descrip- 
tion as any Arabian Tale. Though the discovery of this 
metallic affluence was made only three or four years ago, 
the mass of. ore raised and exported to this country is 
enormous. The Burra Burra Mine Company only pur- 
chased this tract in 1845. They gave £10,000 for as 
many acres of land; and, beginning with only £2,000 
as a working capital, in the space of three weeks they 
raised two thousand tons of what was said to be a pure 
red oxide of copper. They have now built a village, 
containing, in October, 1846, four hundred inhabitants, 
and have raised in one year no less than 7,200 tons of 
copper ore, worth, on an average, at least £26 per ton, 
equal in value to £180,000, ata cost, including all ex- 
penses of preliminary charges, and also buildings and 
improvements of £16,624. But this is only one portion 
of the unexampled profusion of metallic wealth which 
not only fills the ground for scores of miles in that coun- 
try, and probably to an exhaustless degree, but which 
lies scattered over its surface in nearly pure lumps of 
copper, silver, lead, and gold. 

The first mine was ai covered within sight of the 
town, on a broad bold range that rises from the plain on 
which Adelaide is built. The road from Mount Barker, 
and the different parts to the east of Adelaide, passed 
over this range ; and, as the hill was steep, large drags 
were placed behind the drays to enable the bullocks to 
hold back and steadily descend the hill. One of these 
drags, striking against a stone in the road, broke off 
some shining substance, which was found to be good 
lead ore ; and when this was seen, every person was in 
a state of excitement, until the place was opened, and 
the lode of ore discovered. After this event, lead was 
found in other places along the range, and soon in pla- 
ces in all directions; and exaggerated accounts were 
promulgated, the only wonder being, that all this had 
never been seen before. Copper and lead were found 
quite conspicuous in land of all descriptions; one man 
found them in his field, another dug pieces up in his 
garden ; they were discovered in the dry water-courses, 
and clinging to the roots of trees; and each passer by, 
in town or out of town, had his pocket weighed down 
with specimens. Nothing was heard of but mines, 
minerals and mineral lands, special surveys and grand 
mining companies. 

All this turned out well; and fortunate it was that it 
did so; for if no mines of value had been opened, the 
excitement had so altered the channel of labour and 
steady industry, that the consequences would have been 
bad. In reality, then, the mines are not only plentiful 
and abundant, but the ores are extremely rich, perhaps 
exceeding in value anf before discovered elsewhere. 
New comers are particularly struck with the great show 
of wealth ; but it has developed itself so gradually to 
the colonists, that they are becoming indifferent to it, 
and think little of new mineral discoveries, having 
made up their minds by anticipation to all such, and 
merely say,—‘‘ Ah! no doubt, it iseverywhere.”” The 
rage for carrying about specimens has, moreover, sub- 





* South Australia; its Advantages and its Resources, 
a Description of that Colony, and a Manual of Information for 
Emigrants. By George Blakiston Wilkinson. London: John 
Murray. 
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_ and only chimney-pieces are now burdened with 
em. 


The misery and poverty of the colonists was at its 
highest pitch, in the year 1843, in which year only 598 
acres of land were sold by Government; and this at an 
average of £1 Os. 6}d.; whereas, in the former year, 
the amount sold was 17,0814 acres; and in 1844, 3428 
acres; since that time, the amount of land sold has been 
very large. Special surveys of 20,000 acres each have 
been purchased, besides a large quantity of eighty-acre 
sections, The price of land sold by the Government 
has been considerable, as much as £88 15s. per acre 
having, in one instance, been paid for eighty acres; and 
in many cases the land had realized from £40 to £50 
per acre. 

A gentleman who arrived in Adelaide, from Swan 
River, to inspect the newly discovered minerals and 
their locality, says, ‘‘The whole colony isa mass of 
mineral wealth—copper, lead, zinc, and silver, are 
known, and there is little doubt that quicksilver, gold, 
and precious stones abound. Quicksilver has been 
found in small quantities ; the opal and garnet are found 
and there is every reason to infer the presence of gold. 
Copper and lead are the only mines worked at present. 
I have examined the two chief mines worked. The Ka- 
punda, belonging to Messrs. Bagot_and Dutton, has ship- 
ped this season 1,200 tons of ore, producing in England 
£25 per ton, and landed in England at a cost of not 
exceeding £19 perton. The Burra Burra mine is the 
wonder of the world; it exceeds the celebrated Pargo 
mines in the ratio of a million to one. The ore is 75 
per cent, of metal, a pure oxide, requiring no flux to 
smelt it; a common blacksmith’s forge producing suffi- 
cient heat to run the metal. The lode is seventeen feet 
wide, of vast extent, and is quarried out like stone, in 
immense masses. Ten weeks working have sufficed to 
produce £1,700 value of ore. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate when speaking of the minerals of this country.” 
This was within a few months after the purchase of the 
mine, and before the immense value of the surrounding 
land was known. Since that time copper has been 
found on all sides, and the more the ground is explored, 
the greater is the result. Within the last eighteen 
months gold has been found in large quantities for that 
metal, and worked; but I am not aware with what 
success lately. The gold is worked by the Victoria 
Mining Company. 

In addition to these valuable minerals, iron exists in 
large quantities, more or less pure, in different parts of 
the colony; but in almost all the hills or ranges to the 
south of Adelaide it is observed protruding from the land. 
In the Yankalilla district, it might be collected on the 
surface, and so pure, that the fracture is just the same 
as that of cast iron; and in handling it, no sensible 
difference is felt between the weight of the two. That 
the South Australian iron will come into extensive use, 
I entertain no doubt; the ore is of the same descrip- 
tion as the well known Swedish iron. 

Of course these magnificent discoveries have drawn, 
and will continue to draw, great numbers of mining 
speculators thither, and give, by the formation of vari- 
ous companies, a new field for most profitable invest- 
ment of British capital. There yet wants a discovery 
of coal, to complete the full value of the mineral wealth 
to the colonists, but whether found or not, the value to 
this country is great, because the ore comes to it to be 
smelted. For all who have a penchant for mining, this 
grand discovery in so fine a country and climate, belong- 
ing to our own empire, opens for us a very attractive 
variety in emigrant life. For the rest, Adelaide resembles 
in its climate, fruits, and other productions, Sidney and 
Port Phillip. It gives the same ample field for a patri- 
archal life, amid flocks and herds, and well is it that, 
while aristocratic misgovernment is fast sinking this 
kingdom in unexampled miseries, and the deadly apa- 
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thy of the people is yielding qc to this ruin of a 
great and once spirited nation, Providence has prepared 
so splendid a home for those who are wise in time to 
flee to, and there laid, through the means of emigration, 
the foundations of a most noble empire. We are glad 
to see that the spirit of this emigration is every day 
growing, and we trust a comprehensive system will be 
organized for distributing our industrious but unem- 
ployed, and when employed, ill-paid population, over 
the wide fields of this new paradise. Mr. Wilkinson gives 
some graphic pictures of the life which is to be en- 
countered in Australia, on first settling, and one or two 
of these we will present to our readers. 

In order that some idea may be formed of the cattle- 
owner’s life at his station, let me imagine the reader to 
be the master, and in his bed, in a hut like the generality 
in the Australian Bush; and, further, suppose that 
about his usual time (daylight) he awakes and opens 
his eyes. His bed-room shall be formed of slabs of 
wood, and fitted into a groove at top and bottom; the 
top is the wall-plate, the bottom’ the sleeper or founda- 
tion; these slabs put close together make the walls all 
round, except in one place where there is a window, 
and in another where there is a door. The window is 
not often glazed, but more generally covered with calico; 
or perhaps it is only a kind of trap-door, that lifts up to 
give light when needed, which is but seldom, for the sun 
shines through the crevices of the hut with sufficient 
force to make formal apertures unnecessary; which 
crevices also keep the hut cool in summer, and when 
winter comes, are daubed up with clay if requisite. 
After washing and dressing, you become anxious to see 
the progress the hut-keeper has made in his work; and, 
opening the door, you find yourself simultaneously in 
your parlour, drawing-room, and kitchen. This is fur- 
nished with table, chairs, or stools, the latter rough but 
strong ; and with slabs or boardsas shelves, on which are 
ranged your stock of plates and crockery, looking mea- 
gre and scarce enough, but supplied by an extra number 
of tin pots and plates, which remind you of the con- 
stant breakages by your male attendant, against which 
you are now provided by these more durable articles. 
One more shelf is seen containing a number of bound 
books, and perhaps a late English paper or two (about 
five months old); for the huts generally have some 
shadow of a library, which strangely contrasts with the 
rough woodwork, the naked thatched roof, and the tem- 
pered clay or lime floor. The gentlemen in the bush 
are great readers, and think little of riding twenty or 
thirty miles to borrow an amusing or instructive work. 
This cannot be wondered at when we consider the mo- 
notonous life they would lead without this pastime, and 
the little interest one can take in the conversation of a 
companion or man with whom one has been living per- 
haps for years, and whose every tale, and even thought, 
have long since been exhausted. In such a place and 
situation, who can express the satisfaction, the intense 
pleasure, of finding a book containing new and inter- 
esting information, or the avidity with which it is de- 
voured, the fortunate reader sitting into the hours of the 
night, and not allowing meals to interrupt him long, 
until the last page is finished, when the craving is to 
gain intelligence of the whereabouts of other such pre- 
cious treasures. 

After seeing that the hut-keeper has commenced 
clearing the hut, and preparing breakfast, you go out at 
the door, andare greeted by the sunrise, which should 
be the Bushman’s signal to commence his daily work. 
About fifty or a hundred yards from the hut are your 
stock-yard, men’s huts, dairy, pigsties, and other build- 
ings; and around these you see the milch cows standing 
ready to be driven to the bails, while their calves are 
kept in a separate pen or fold, dry under foot, with a 
bedding of straw, and secure from their enemies, the 
wild dogs. The men are all up, and preparing to milk, 
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and the stock-man, with a thin cloud of smoke issuing 
from his mouth, is seen in the distance, carrying his 
bridle in his hand, and tracking his horses, after finding 
which he will drive them to the huts, to be ready for 
use. On the side of that bank of clay may be seen 
a door from which a man has been passing to and fro 
with clean milking buckets, and tins that glitter in the 
sun. This is the dairy, which is dug out in the ground 
like a cellar. Such dairies are often about thirty feet 
long and fourteen wide, the walls built up with stone, 
and heavy beams, with boards on the top, forming the 
roof, which is covered over with earth, and, when 
finished, is somewhat like the entrance to a railway tun- 
nel. In the interior a row of tables, or more properly 
very broad shelves, is placed about breast-high to set the 
milk upon, and down the centre may be seen a large 
table and other apparatus—as churn, salting-tubs, and 
the like. On each side is ranged the milk tins, clean 
and bright, and filled with yesterday’s milk, which 
would have been sour and useless if not preserved with 
the greatest cleanliness in such cool places. Just out- 
side the door is a large cask half-full of skimmed milk 
for the pigs; or, if pigs are not kept, a puddle is ob- 
served, where the skimmed milk is thrown away. This 
is sometimes done, but isa wasteful act. At a little 
distance from the dairy there is a shed, where a large 
copper is built up, with a stove underneath, to heat 
water for washing the milk utensils and keeping them 
scalded. This cleanliness must be particularly attended 
to, or the whole thing will turn out ill, the cheese not be 
saleable, and the butter be only fit to grease the dray 
wheels. 

After looking over the rest of the establishment, as 
the piggery, arable land and garden, your breakfast is 
ready, consisting of either a damper or leaven bread, 
bacon, ham, beef, fowls, eggs, mutton, butter, or cream. 
All these ought to be the produce of your own farm; 
the only foreign articles are tea and sugar, but which 
have been supplied by the sale of your butter. During 
breakfast, you settle the mode of passing the day, whe- 
ther you will stay at home to garden, or work among 
the cattle; take a horse and look over the run; see a 
friend at some near station; or take the dogs and hunt 
the wild dog, kangaroo, or emu; or sally out, gun in 
hand, accompanied by a pointer, to shoot quails or 
ducks; or creep after and get a chance at the native 
turkey, which is capital eating, though the best fare in 
my opinion is the bronze-winged pigeon, a beautiful 
bird, which isa general favourite at table. Perhaps 
some butcher or cattle-dealer has come into the neigh- 
bourhood to purchase fat cattle, and take a ride with 
you to the place where your herd are feeding, to look 
them over, find fault with the breed, and talk about the 
low price of meat. This you treat as “all gammon,” 
little heeding any remarks of the kind; but you en- 
deavour to make the best bargain you can for ready 
ey, or at least for a check on the bank. You 
must beware of the buyers, for they are never pleased 
witha beast. If you have any animal you particularly 
admire, and expect to make a high price by, you are 
sure to hear the buyer talk in a disrespectful way of 
your favourite, and find all kinds of fault with it. If, 
after you have sold it, you want to be convinced whe- 
ther your judgment be good or not, try to purchase back 
the beast; and you will then see the difference between 
the buyer and seller. After a long deal, you probably 
make some sales, when the whole mod is driven to the 
yards, and, the sold cattle being draughted out, you help 
to drive them a couple of miles along the road beyond 
their old run, after which they go steadily on to the 
town. 

Whoever comes to your hut, whether a stranger or 
not, drinks with you, not wine but tea, for which the 
kettle is always on the hob, to be ready for any new ar- 
rival. Tea drinking and tobacco smoking are in vogue 





among all classes, and serve ta while away many a dull 
hour. If in the bush you are hungry and without the 
means of obtaining food, then the advice is,—‘ Light 
your pipe and smoke ;”’ so also, if thirsty,—‘‘ A smoke 
will relieve you.” If tired, there is nothing like smok- 
ing; and if particularly lively and happy—smoke; if 
you have made a good bargain—smoke; if a bad one— 
still smoke; but if you despise the weed, do not smoke, 
but be miserable and churlish with yourself and queru- 
lous at every trifle. Some of my readers, and these not 
of the fair sex, will hardly admire this indiscriminate 
use of the pipe; and will hold that, if at any time, it is 
only at dusk, after the day’s work is over, that the pipe 
should be brought out. Such is the rule of English pro- 
priety, but it is out of its latitude in the colony, where 
you feel that something is wanting every couple of hours, 
and the only fill up of that want is smoking. The habit 
is thought indeed to be any thing but agreeable by those 
who have not experienced its refreshing and consolitory 
influence, and such inexperience is common among new 
comers. I well remember one old gentleman using se- 
vere language to his son for smoking in the morning, 
and showing with respectable rhetoric that it was a 
blackguard habit, and indicated a low and debauched 
character. His argument could not have been good, for 
in less than a week I saw him looking after some of his 
cattle, with a short pipe in his mouth, although he had 
not then had his breakfast. 

During the heat of the day, if no particular work pre- 
sents itself, you remain in your hut to talk or read, 
smoke and drink tea; but if you are busy, either 
draughting, branding, or seeking cattle, you pay little 
attention to the broiling sun. There is plenty of ex- 
citement attending many of the common occupations of 
caitle farming, such as hunting and sorting out the cat- 
tle on the runs, branding and draughting them in the 
yards, yoking and breaking in the young steers for 
draught, all which have to be done among most likely a 
good proportion of wild and savage-looking cattle. Some 
of the old stock-keepers are as cool as possible, even in 
a yard filled with a mixed lot, among which are many 
termed Russians; and have only a small staff waddy, or 
knobby stick, wherewith to protect themselves. You 
may perhaps see one huge beast look at the stock-keeper 
for a few seconds, and begin to scrape the dirt up with 
his feet, evidently meaning mischief. The man shows 
no timidity, but watching when the brute comes at him 
with his head lowered, ready to throw him a somerset 
in the air, he gently, and commonly with the greatest 
unconcern, raises his stick at the exact moment, and 
giving the brute a tap between the horns, brings it to its 
knees for a couple of minutes, from which it gets up 


looking very stupid, but a wiser and a better beast for | 


all that. Presence of mind is always required among 
cattle, which nothing but being accustomed to them and 
their habits can give. It is, however, rare to hear of 
any accident happening to the men through their fero- 
city ; indeed, they only want determination and cou- 
rage to put them to the right about. 

Dinner is generally on the table at two or three o’clock, 
and consists of vegetables and salads grown upon the 
farm, and meat reared and fattened upon the pastures 
surrounding. It is accompanied by tea, which makes its 
appearance at every meal; and among the polite you 
may, be asked to take a cup of tea instead of wire during 
the repast. At the tables of the rich and luxurious the 
difference is not seen between Adelaide and England; 
the difference ought to be great for any man who 

as to make his fortune and provide against a rainy 


day. 

i should always be remembered that the master’s eye 
makes the horse fat; which rule applies to sheep, to 
cattle, and to every thing. Always, therefore, contrive 
to look after all the concerns about the station yourself; 
to see that the dairy utensils are scalded and clean; that 
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the cattle are not kept too long in the yards for milking; 
that the calves and pigs are dry and littered down; the | 
horses well looked to, and their saddles duly stuffed and 
cleaned to prevent injury to their backs. Unfortunately 
too little attention is paid to this point; and almost 
every horse over five years old either has, or has had, a 
sore back, some being thus completely ruined and use- 
less at the age when they should be in their prime. I 
advise the emigrant to take out one or two good saddles, 
but let them be strong and well made, without “ fancy 
work,” and provided with straps and buckles where- 
with to fasten on a coat or a blanket. 

__ All work is over about six P.m., and tea ready; and 
if no friend or traveller is passing the night at the sta- 
tion the evening is consumed over a paper or book, ac- 
companied by smoking and tea drinking; or, if you 
please, your horse is put in requisition to carry you to a 
friend’s hut, or whithersoever pleasure attracts or busi- 
ness requires. 

It is, I confess, difficult to convey an adequate notion 
of the mode of life in the bush, so very different is it 
from life in England; but it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve that nearly all people who enter upon it grow 
fond of it, and become enchanted with its freedom and 
happiness, its healthfulness and buoyancy ; and that few 
wish to exchange it for the bustling, crowded occupa- 
tions and life of cities. Those also who thus become 
enamoured of a state which can hardly be called civil- 
ized, are not poor, ignorant, or vulgar men, but often 
persons of talent and education, brought up in their na- 
tive land amid luxury and abundance, with all their 
wants supplied and their cares forestalled. This class, 
at any rate, is met with every here and there, and a more 
light-hearted, happy and independent set of gentlemanly 
fellows is not to be encountered. Every station boasts 
of its hospitality to strangers, a virtue, however, which, 
in Australia, is confined to no one class; but, besides 
mere liberality, you meet with genuine kindness and 
good breeding in the depths of the forest, where you 
might expect only savagery and insult. 


A FAMILY ON THE WAY TO THE LOCATION. 
In travelling in the remote parts, it is not uncommon 
to meet a dray, or perhaps two drays, loaded with pro- 
visions, furniture, boxes, a plough, harrow, guns, axes 
and saws, bedding, cooking utensils, yokes for oxen, 
ropes, and a host of things too numerous to mention, 
and accompanied by a family of persons, young and old, 
father, mother, sons, daughters, with a greater or less 
number of labourers, some riding, others walking, and 
others again half asleep on the drays, but all looking 
tired, and desirous of their journey’s end. These are 
new arrivals making their way through the bush to a 
section or two of land purchased or rented, but which 
it is hoped by them will be their future happy home; 
and, however tired and weary with travelling, all are 
buoyed up with the prospect of making a fortune, or ob- 
taining a comfortable living: and although far from 
neighbours, of being able to enjoy the friendship and 
intercourse of their own homestead. The father and 
mother look with pride on the stout athletic sons, and 
recognise them in their altered dress as the beau ideal 
of the farmer, or bushman. The daughters think of the 
nice butter and eggs they will have from their dairy and 
oultry ; and they all reckon on good crops, and specu- 
ate that they will astonish the natives with their neat 
house and superior culture. 
They have brought with them good seed wheat and 
tatoes; flower seeds for a garden; vine cuttings and 
uit trees to plant; and much else; not omitting a few 
cows and pigs, of which the latter may be heard grunt- 
ing and groaning as the dray rumbles over the stones, or 
grinds through the ruts. A few fowls are observed in a 
crate on the top of the dray; and in a basket, covered 
from the sun by a bag or coat, there is a “cold collec- 





tion,” of meat, pies and other articles of food brought 
from town, with a bottle or two of wine for the female 
travellers, and something stronger for the male part of 
the family. If, reader, you ever find yourself in one of 
these drays, be careful of your spirits, or the men in 
charge of the cattle will drink them, and say that the 
bottle has fallen off on the road. Generally speaking, 
indeed, your stock of wines or spirits will not last long, 
and, if you make any considerable stay in the bush, you 
will forget the taste of both, not being able to procure 
them nearer than twenty or thirty miles off. Public- 
houses are rare after the first twenty miles out of town, 
and for this good reason men are seldom found tipsy at 
the out-stations; and perhaps, on account of the same 
constrained abstinence, they frequently take too much 
when they can get it. 

During the heat of the day, the dray stops for a cou- 
ple of hours under a shady tree, near which there is 
water and food for the cattle, which are turned out to 
feed, and a fire is made not far off, on which a kettle of 
water is soon boiled for tea; then the basket is brought 
out, and, all being tired and hungry, ample justice is 
done to its contents. When the heat has a little mode- 
rated, the cattle are again put to, and the journey con- 
tinued till night comes on, or the convoy arrives at its 
place of destination. For description’s sake we will 
suppose the arrival to be the case, and will now intro- 
duce the reader to the next scene of the drama. 

The sections commonly are of eighty acres, or there- 
abouts, and when the party arrives the land is in a 
state of nature, except that all around the allotment may 
be observed pegs or stakes of wood driven into the 
ground at certain distances. These are placed by the 
Government surveyors, and mark out the boundary of 


the allotment. Saving these, all is ‘‘ natural.” The 
morning after the arrival is spent by the male part of 
the little settlement in looking about their land fora 


site for their future house, which must be conveniently 
chosen near water, and wood for fuel. Such a situation 
being found, the work at once commences of unpacking 
the drays to get out the axes and other tools. The set- 
tlers (as they must now be considered) work like horses, 
soon blistering their hands, whilst the colonial labourers 
they have with them (and who brought down the drays) 
take it much more pleasanily, and, although resting 
and smoking now and then, get through plenty of work 
without the same wear and tear as the new comers, 
Until the hut is finished, a couple of men cut two or 
more “forks” and a long pole, and placing the forks in 
the ground and the pole upon them, the ridgepole of a 
place of shelter is thus provided. A tarpaulin or piece 
of canvas is stretched across it, and with the ends fast- 
ened down close to the earth, forms a regular tent, such 
as the gipsies use; this is set apart as a sleeping place 
for the females; the men find their accommodation on 
the open section, and all they want for shelter is a 
blanket beside a good fire. At daybreak all are up and 
busy, one looking after the cattle, another falling a tree 
for some part of the dwelling. The females soon learn 
the cooking, for there is small choice of dishes ; a little 
salt meat, fresh beef or mutton, is about all the new 
comers can have, and plain boiling or baking suffices, 
for the labourers come home ready to devour any thing 
eatable in whatever shape. The master and his sons 
having found a suitable place for the hut, a tree is soon 
felled, and the labourers split it into slabs and other 
pieces for building. The hut is up in about a week, and 
then the family have time and opportunity to look about 
them, and to fence, plough and dig; build up dairy and 
fowl-house; make a sty for the pigs; and, when this is 
done, enlarge the hut or build a new one of stone or 
brick, after which the old one serves for the men em- 
ployed as labourers; and thenceforth every thing goes 
on regularly. We pass the same “ natural’’ place in 
twelve months’ time, and see one or two stacks of 
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wheat, a man thrashing in a good barn, a comfortable 
house surrounded by a pretty and useful garden, stocked 
with vegetables and embellished with numerous flowers, 
the seeds of some of which have been brought from 
home, and are cherished on that account: in a word, 
where nothing but open bush was seen a year before, 
there are now the symptoms of thriving industry. 
Health and happiness beam on every face, and hardly 
any one would recognise the strong men and lads in 
their homely appropriate dresses, as the same with the 
—e of shabby genteel emigrants noted on the journey 
own. 


—-—— 


SAW UP AND SAW DOWN. 
A TALE. 
(Concluded from page 374.) 


AtruoveH it does my heart good to recur to these 
teachings of my mother, yet I will not now linger upon 
this evening, when she first assembled us around the 
family altar, and dedicated us all to the Father of mer- 
cies. I remember how she named each name, and com- 
mended us to the restraining providence and the gra- 
cious love of our Lord and Saviour. We seemed to 
feel that something new had happened to us, and that 
we were standing upon higher and more responsible 
ground than we had ever done before. And then, with 
what patience did she carry out her principles! 

“ Ah!” said Madison the other day, “ii was sawing 
wood that made me.” 

Now Madison’s duty, at one time, consisted in saw- 
ing eleven sticks of wood every morning, which duty 
he thoroughly hated; not that sawing was so very bad, 
but working was; he would rather lounge upon the 
green. It was very apt to be, in his estimation, either 
too warm, or too cold, or too pleasant to work, or too 
bad some way or other, unless, indeed, a troop of boys 
were aroused to inspirit him. The presence of Philip 
or James Giles was quite indispensible to a steady saw- 
ing, to help him or admire him, or to urge him on, 
some way or other. It happened one morning, that 
Philip was gone upon some errand, and Madison went 
forth to his morning’s work alone. It was not long be- 
fore he appeared before our mother, begging her to come 
and see how well he could work ; but she could not leave 
just then. He soon appeared again, complaining that 
the wood was too knotty: she begged him not to be 
daunted by aknot. A third time he came, and it was 
too warm, ‘‘too warm by half ;” a fourth, and his foot 
was lame, “dreadful lame; he must give his work up 
that morning, he was certain.”’ Upon this, he flung 
himself with an air of satisfaction into a chair. Madi- 
son was fruitful in excuses. Our mother quietly arose, 
and taking him by the hand, led him back to the wood- 
house. Pointing to the wood, she said, with that firm- 
ness which meant something,— ; 

“There is your duty, my son, do it; one stick ata 
time, and it is done; it is only saw up and saw down, 
patiently and couragiously. Now do it—conquer it— 
or you are not fit to be a man.” 

Madison well knew there was no gainsaying her, and 
that it must be done: besides, “it was only saw up and 
saw down,” and what was there so formidable in all 
that? He began to consider, after all, that it did not 
appear to be much, or a very difficult work; and is it 
not so with all we have todo? By the bulk, our work 
may look large and formidable; but if we patiently and 
couragiously go at it, itis only the ‘saw up and saw 
down”’ which lessens, conquers and finishes, and we are 
surprised to find what a simple business it is. Madison 





took up his saw and went to work; little by little, saw 
up and saw down, patiently and couragiously, and it 
was done! Madison declared it was the hardest strug- 
gle he ever had; the first thing he ever persevered in, 
but it was done! The pile disappeared before his own 
resoluteness. 

“Yes, it was the first time I ever felt myself worth 
anything,” he says, laughing; “then I knew I was 
greater than a wood-pile.” 

My mother neither praised nor paid him when the 
work was done ; she left him to the first conscious en- 
joyment of his ability to do, and it was plainly visible in 
the firm, independent step with which he entered the 
kitchen. 

But a cow, a cow would add greatly to our stock of 
comforts, and a cow my mother was anxious of pos- 
sessing. As for the boys, it formed the sum-total of 
their wishes; the consummation most devoutly to 
be wished for. It was ascertained that Mr. Giles 
would sell one of his heifers, 

“But there is no way for us to earn her,” said Phil, 
for the hundredth time, as we were talking over the 
matter one afternoon in the empty barn; ‘and earn her 
we must. Where there is a will there is a way, mother 
says.” 

cf Yes, I suppose so,’’ added Madison, reluctantly ; 
“but if somebody would only give us one®’—he had 
ceased speaking of Mr. Madison Jones in that light, for 
Mr. Madison seldom came to see us. : 

“But we must not depend upon people’s giving us, 
or any such chance-like sort of ways, mother says. We 
must look to ourselves; that’s the true way,” said 
Philip. . 

“I suppose it is,’ slowly admitted poor Madison. 

Behold three boys in Mr. Giles’s mowing field; the 
smallest, a pale child, sitting under an apple-tree, with 
a little tin pail beside him, and watching, with delight, 
the movements of his two brothers, as they tossed about 
the new-mown hay, and longing to be with them. Alas! 
his lesson was patient-waiting. They worked as the 
sun rose higher and higher, and the last dew-drop dried 
on the grass. 

“‘T am sick of it, that’s a fact,” at last said the tallest 
as he tumbled on a new-mown swath. 

“Up and be doing!’’ said his companion ; “ let’s not 
flinch. We must go through with what we undertake, 
mother says,”’ as he put his last rake-full on the cock.” 

“But I don’t want to. I would rather never have a 
cow, than to work for it,’’ he declared, lazily swinging 
his feet much higher than his head. 

“But anything that is worth having, is worth workin, 
for,” answered Philip; ‘‘and you know what goo 
things a cow will bring us.” 

‘Well, Idon’t care. Come, let’s eat our lunch,” as 
he approached the tin pail, under the apple tree. ‘Come, 
Phil, come !” 

“No, not until I have done more; it is not eleven yet, 
not until the sun gets over the upper branch of that 
elm,”’ said Phil, as he kept steadily on with his work. 
Meanwhile, Madison peered into the pail, and, not only 
devoured his own part, but made ample encroachments 
upon his brother’s. He then laid himself down upon 
the grass. 

“Come, Madison, come! Don’t give up the first 
day; persevere, boy,” cried Philip, couragiously; but 
no, it was too hot to work ; he could not work such hot 
days for all the cows in the world ; he was too tired to 
work ; and presently he fell asleep. 

Alas! that this should be a specimen for the rest of 
the week. On Saturday night, Mr. Giles paid off his 
workmen. Two men were sitting in the barn talking 
over the week’s work ; two men were leaning, in their 
shirt sleeves, over the fence, discussing the merits of 
Mr. Giles’s cabbages; Philip, Madison, and myself — 
for my brothers were always anxious and willing to help 
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me along with them—with James Giles, were standing 


paused. ‘Madison, what you undertake, you must go 


among the cows, patting one, pulling the ears of another, | through with manfully. Will you lag and dally by the 


and admiring them all, especially the heifer, which we 
wanted to buy. Meanwhile, Mr. Giles came out with 
his wallet, settled with the men, and laid out their plans 
for the next week. 

‘‘Where are the boys?” he asked, not seeing us. 
Philip and Madison issued forth from behind the cows, 
somewhat hesitatingly, into the presence of their master. 


He was a tall, dark, stern-looking man, and not of | 


gentle speech. The boys all about were afraid of him, 
especially of invading his peach and apple orchard, for 
he was always sure to find them out. Mr. Giles had 
wonderful ubiquity about his premises, and those who 
did well for him, he was sure to befriend. He eyed the 
boys keenly. ‘‘Do you mean to go through the world 
as you have worked for me ?” he asked, abruptly, nod- 
ding to Madison. Madison looked down abashed ; ‘‘ and 

ou,” he continued, “you Philip, I know your name, 
for I buried a little one by that name’’—upon which the 
strong man’s voice grew tremulous—“ if yougo through 
the world as you have worked for me, you will be a 
man, arich man, and an influential man, and.a good 
man, I hope; and that is because you are willing to 
work for it.” I looked out from behind a cow to hear 
the conversation. ‘* And depend upon it, boys, as ts the 
boy, so is the man,” continued Mr. Giles; “what you 
are a boy, you will be a man, Philip. I will give you 
two shillings a day, and your brother shall have just 
what he has earned, namely, fourpence a day ;”’ upon 
which he began to make the change.—There was a so- 
lemn pause, broken at last by low sobs. Madison was 
crying through sheer mortification. I remember I 
wanted to come to the rescue; and, getting up to poor 
Madison’s side, I looked stoutly up into Mr. Giles’s face 
and said, pulling Madison’s sleeve,— 

“‘He can saw wood, sir, he can saw!”’ 

How I got the courage I am at a loss to imagine. 

“Can he ?” said Mr. Giles, pleasantly turning from the 
money inhishand, ‘‘Iam very glad to hear that heis good 
for something.” As he gave the wages into their hands, 
he said in a marked manner to Philip, ‘‘ I shall be glad 
of your work next week, Philip ;’ upon which he went 
back into the house, leaving us standing, and for a time, 
speechless. Philip and I looked at each other.— 

“IT won’t have it! I won’t have any of his money!” 
at length said Madison, flinging his quarter upon the 
ground. Philip quietly picked it up, and we walked 
home. Nothing was said. Mother was waiting for us 
with our frugal meal. 

“* And now I suppose you come with your first Satur- 
day-night’s earnings,” she said, smiling at us, through 
the open window. Philip soberly laid in her lap, when 
we entered, the money, his own and Madison’s. She 
looked at it and asked how it happened. 

“Ttis too bad! Tifnever work again!” said Madi- 
son, after we had given her all the explanation we could, 
his kerchief still in communication with his eyes. 

‘«‘ And, mother, I told Mr. Giles he could saw,”’ said I, 
as if an important extenuation had been added. There 
was no mistaking our mother’s look, though she said 
nothing. She was grieved and anxious; neither pity, 
or condolence, or blame, came from her lips. 

On the next evening, Sabbath evening, as we all sate 
on a rude bench, Philip’s handy-work, at the back side 
of the house, with the western sky for our picture, my 
mother recurred to the subject. Madison had been par- 
ticularly meek and obliging all day, and his mind now 
calm, was open to reason and instruction. : 

‘My son,” said she, taking his hand, and looking 
into his face, ‘‘ do you not know that your industrious 
habits must be your main dependence in this world ; 
that any character which is worth having must be earned 
by effort? Do you not know that it is only by patient 
couragious working, that any good is gotten?’ She 








way, a burden to yourself and to your friends.” 

‘IT can saw,”’ murmured he, looking pitifully down, 
“T like to saw.” 

“And do you know why?” she asked earnestly; “it 
is because you have mastered the saw; you have actu- 
ally conquered a wood-pile; and so conquer all difficul- 
ties; work at them until they disappear before you; 
then you will feel manly; then you will know how great 
is your power to do; then you will love to do.” 

“IT can’t rake; I don’t like to,’’ muttered Madison. 

**Can’t! said she, with spirit; ‘ will my son be con- 
quered by a rake? What the saw could not do shall the 
rake do?” 

* No, mother,”’ he answered, with a decision uncom- 
mon to him, as he caught her spirit; then he added, 
looking down, “ but I don’t want to rake with Mr. 
Giles’s rake.” 

“Then we shall never get our heifer, for nobody will 


have Madison, now Mr. Giles ‘turns him away,” said 


7 dolorously, as his heifer prospects seemed dark- 
ened. 

“Not have the heifer!’’ echoed I, ready to cry; there 
was a long pause. Madison looked as if he felt good 
for nothing, as if he would give all the world to get out 
of this responsible corner. Heifer or no heifer was the 
question, and it seemed to depend upon him, still more 
upon his work. He looked around for relief, but in the 
faces of neither mother nor brother did relief appear. 
His mother had not the money to advance, and Philip 
was doing all he could. 

** Make up your mind to go back and ask Mr. Giles to 
let you try again,”’ said our mother; ‘‘ and then, Madi- 
son, take hold, with a stout heart, of what is before you, 
and do tt ; do it and never flinch;’’ and then she told 
us how everything truly valuable was to be earned by 
struggling and effort, the long striving which alone could 
open heaven to us. 

In the morning, Madison appeared with a sorry air. 
He was undecided, and therefore unhappy. How many 
inefficient boys of older growth can sympathize with 
him! Coveting the fruit of industry, yet incapable and 
unwilling to put shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand 
in the great battle of life. 

At an early hour he went to his saw. Little by little, 
one stick at a time, he finished the wood necessary for 
the day. ‘I have done this,” said he to himself; I 
have done it—it is only saw up and saw down; what we 
want is tocome to the point and then act, mother says.” 
He stopped and surveyed his position; the heifer, Phi- 
lip, his mother, and last, though not least, his reputa- 
tion. ‘‘I must,” he declared, stamping his foot firmly 
on a stick, “‘ I must make up my mind, mother says, 
and then do it.” Upon this he turned and walked into 
the house. 

‘* Mother, I will go to Mr. Giles’s,”’ he said, entering 
the kitchen, and planting himself before her at his full 
height, the stoop in his back actually disappearing. She 
looked at him, and her countenance expressed all he 
could wish. I do not know what passed between him 
and Mr. Giles, but Madison came home that evening in 
the highest spirits.—‘‘ Mother,” he exclaimed, “ I 
should like to bea farmer. I like farming first rate.” 
It was easy enough to sce that his hands went with his 
will, and that they both went right. He felt the genu- 


ine joy of conquering himself, and achieving a work.. 


Madison has since said, that when well-nigh giving up, 
or when he began to lag by the way, he cried aloud to 
his flagging energies, “‘ Do it! do it! A stout heart, mo- 
ther says. IfI can saw, I can rake; and after all, it is 
only saw up and saw down. I must help myself or no- 
body will,”’ and away flew his rake over the hay. 

It was the third year of our residence in the one-story 
house, on a pleasant September afternoon, that Bossy 
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entered the yard.—Philip behind her, Madison by her 
side, now and then patting her affectionately; mother 
and I were at the barn-door awaiting her arrival. 
“It is ours, our cow!”’ I exclaimed in ecstacy. 
“‘ Ts she not a beauty, mother?” exclaimed Madison, 
driving her so as to display her broadside to the best ad- 
vantage. ‘One of the best heifers that ever Mr. Giles 
had, he says. Oh, mother where’s the new pail? I learned 
all about milking over at Mr. Giles’s. See her bag? is 
it not a beauty, mother ?”’ ; 
As Philip threw back his hat, showing his sun-burnt 
features, lighted up with interest, he looked the imper- 
sonation of bright, elastic, healthy boyhood. 
Need I say that never was miik sweeter, nicer, richer, 
whiter, than was that.. Need I say, that never cow ex- 
isted like Bossy, never one so fat, so amiable, so excel- 
lent. Never was cow like that cow, and why? Because 
we had earned her. She was the product of toil, reso- 
lute, unflinching toil. In her my brothers tasted the 
sweets of achievement, as well as sweet milk. From 
that time Madison never grumbled. A change had been 
gradually wrought in his character. He understood 
what a power he possessed of doing, and he flung off his 
lounging, indolent, complaining habits. Ah, our mother 
understood a great secret, the importance of giving boys 
something to do, and making them work it out resolutely 
to the end; the activities of boyhood need to be disci- 
plincd and directed. Boys weary of continual play, 
yearn for something to accomplish. Give it to them, 
and then compel steady, persevering effort, until it be 
finished. In the end they are better boys and happier 
boys for it. It is the only right preparatory training to 
fit them for success in business, and for steady well-di- 
rected effort in mature life. And this is one reason why 
the country possesses advantages over the city in the 
training of boys. In the country there is something for 
them to do, and space todo itin. In teaching children 
to become useful, parents need much forbearance and 
great resolution. Their awkward, bungling, or reluct- 
ant attempts are discouraging and vexatious, and a fa- 
ther will often angrily send off his boy and do the thing 
himself, in far less time and far better style, rather than 
take the trouble to teach and to encourage his son to 
execute it. It was not so with our mother. In the gar- 
den, the barn, and the wood-house, her looks and words 
of encouragement everywhere presided. She gradually 
accustomed us to active duty, assigning to each of us 
some work to do, and following us up until it was done, 
and well done. She inspired us with energy and cheer- 
fulness, and made us relish the work, and bade us wit- 
ness the good results flowing from industrious habits. 
Ah, it is our mother, who has made us what we are. 
And now we have just returned from this dear home of 
our boyhood, no longer the dingy, yellow, one-story 
house, but a commodious dwelling of two stories, with 
ample portico in front, and the cool shadows of honey- 
suckle and acacia inviting you to linger there. It be- 
longs to Philip, the indefatigable fruit grower. Look 
into his nursery and gardens; they are young yet, but 
is it not enough to delight one’s eyes, to say nothing of 
the taste? They are the work of hisown hands. His vi- 
cinity to the city affords him an extensive market, and 
he has already exceeded our most sanguine expectation. 
Look at his house, and the young shrubbery growing so 
luxuriously in every direction. There is a little bed- 
room in that house, which is a more interesting object 
still. It commands a beautiful view of the garden and 
of the western sky, and of a distant pasture, where 
Bossy’s descendauts are quietly grazing, and there, at 
the window sits cur mother, our beloved mother, in her 
rocking chair. She is old and infirm now; but though 
her eyes are dim, her heart waxes not old. It is full of 
love and gratitude, and she blesses God for her boys. 
‘*Such sons!”’ she says. And who, under God, has 
thade us what we are? Oh, mother! mother! Philip 


still seeks her direction and advice about everything con- 
cerning him; and his Mary regards her with reverential 
love; while in little Jane, Jenny we pet her—she seems 
to perpetuate her youth. Her last days seem her best 
days. How do Madison and I rejoice to leave the dry 
dusty city, for a Sabbath at Philip’s.—The Sabbath is 
truly a Sabbath there, so peace-speaking, and full of 
love. 

Madison holds an important post in the extensive firm 
of Giles and Co. He is a younger brother of old Giles 
the farmer, Madison’s first master, who now gives him 
as warm a welcome as any one in the village. ‘“‘ Doyou 
remember the morning that you came back to work? 
But thank your mother for that,’ said the old gentle- 
man, chuckling and shaking Madison’s hand witha right 
heavy shake. Yes, Madison earned the character which 
Mr. Giles gave of him to his city brother. Behold what 
it has gained for him. 

It is Monday morning, and we have just returned to 
town. I never enter the city and my office, after leav- 
ing Philip’s, without feeling myself a better man; a more 
tranquil, sober, home-loving, God-fearing man, and, 
shall I add it, a greater shrinking from the toils and 
perplexities of city life. But, ‘‘ never flinch” sounds in 
my ear—‘“‘ take hold with a stout heart, my son, of what- 
eyer lies before you;” and the well-remembered ac- 
cents of my mother’s voice, prompt me to duty. 

But sad news awaits me. Cousin Madison Jones is 
dead. He died poor, and a broken-hearted desolate old 
man. His sons have ruined him. Ungoverned, idle, 
and dissolute, they have brought his grey hairs in sorrow 
to the grave. ‘The last time I saw him, it was my hap- 
piness to befriend him. ‘‘Thank ye! thank ye!” he 
exclaimed kindly and gratefully. I could not realize 
it as the proud, rich man, who was the terror of my 
boyhood. ‘* You are a dear boy, a dear boy! I see your 
mother had the right of it—Jane was right; she taught 
you not to be afraid of work. That big yard and barn 
wasn’t for nothing—if I could live my life over again!” 
upon which-he drew a deep sigh and arose to go. 

Poor cousin Madison! Ah, yes! I would say to all 
cousin Madisons, that we were all early indoctrinated, 
patiently, courageously, “‘to saw up and saw down;”’ 
that was the secret of my mother’s management, and in 
overcoming the thousand obstacles to advancement and 
success, which young persons without property, or in- 
fluential friends, must necessarily meet with in the 
great world of business; and if necessary for the busi- 
ness of the outward, how much more for the inward life, 
is this patient, courageous, pains-taking course? Does 
it not constitute that striving, which the Saviour speaks 
of, by which we can alone secure peace and purity, 
God’s blessing, and Heaven, at last ? 

So ends the brief record of my friend’s life. 


a 
A PORTRAIT. 

CO™“ONEL THOMPSON IN PALACE YARD, WESTMINSTER. 
By Exsenezer E.iorr. 


Wuo is that small Napoleon-featur’d Pleader ? 

The sage, whose metaphors, are demonstrations ; 
The bard, whose music yet shall teach all nations, 
That ignorance is want, war, waste, and treason. 
Clear-voiced as evening’s throstle, o’er the booming 
Of conscious forests heard when storms are coming, 
Thompson, the Haydn and Moliere of reason, 

Stills these vext thousands, like a people’s leader. 
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THE NEW LORD BURLEIGH. 
By SILverPen. 


Arter a low knock which remained unanswered, she 
entered the bedchamber, for it was ten o’clock, and the 
gentleman had risen. Yes, to fill anew the marble ewer, 
fold the rich silk curtains, spread the laced pillows of 
the bed, and with poor coarse, hireling hand, minister, 
again and again, to the luxury and comfort of the un- 
seen and the unregarding. As she looked round the room 
with natural curiosity, for the gentleman had only ar- 
rived, at this ‘‘ Jamble’s’’ fashionable west-end hotel, the 
night before, there was instead of the ordinary display 
of gorgeous waistcoats, many coats, pipes, sticks, gloves, 
nothing more than a very old leather portmanteau, still 
strapped up and locked, and a foreign cap and Turkish 
pipe on a chair near it. The little housemaid stood sur- 
prised by these signs of poverty; for poverty was a 
thing against which Mrs. Jamble herself, and Millicent 
her niece, and Gloss the head waiter, and Miss Dust the 
upper housemaid, all severally and in combination waged 
war: therefore to suppose that it could by any chance 
cross with its cold foot the aristocratic steps of ‘‘ Jam- 
ble’s,’”’ was about as much a probability as to expect an 
elephant tucked up asleep in its richest silken curtained 
bed. As it was but a glance from the poor portmanteau, 
to the cap, and the pipe, on to the toilet, on which 
swung the rich mirror with its waxen lights, she saw 
with new surprise a vase of purest marble standing 
there, fashioned in the shape of a rustic pitcher, held 
up by a tripping Naiad of the fountain. But it was not 
the lucent marble, or the goddess, or the pitcher, or the 
ivy leaves, or the drooping vine, or the Bacchanals 


sculptured thereon, for the untaught heart knew no- 
thing of these things, but that some hand, whether 
poor or rich, whether young or old, had not scornfully 
trodden down a flower she had dropped the over-night, 
when performing some little offices about the room, but 
had carefully placed it with water in this beautiful 


fountain. It was nothing more than a simple bit of gil- 
liflower which most would have trodden down unregard- 
ingly. Whose foot was thus gentle; whose hand was 
thus graceful; whose heart thus loved the beautiful! 
What country did this garlanded pitcher come from; 
what story did it involve; was he stern, or old, or young? 
Who was he? What was he? As in this way she thought 
busily, Meg, the little housemaid, tripped quickly and 
lightly about her duties, and never did poor coarse 
hand, yet withal woman’s, spread more carefully pillow 
and curtain, and cloth; for the flower, not trodden 
scornfully down, linked something new of interest and 
duty to the daily round of indifference and hireling ser- 
vice. As she came back to and fro to where the vase 
stood, she saw a pair of strong leather gloves lying be- 
side it; and as was very natural she took them up, and 
saw that one was rent. Out from her pocket was quick- 
ly brought the little huswife, and a thimble and black 
thread, and turning her back to the door, lest Miss Dust, 
on her governing perambulations, should peep, and dis- 
cover, and cannonade, busily needle and thread went 
to mend the rent; it was but small duty for the grace of 
the untrodden flower. Thus standing, with her ear 
quite alive to Miss Dust’s progressions, a stifled sound 
from the adjoining room was followed by another and 
another, till these deepened into a man’s low cry of 
pain. Her first impulse was to open the separating door, 
and she had made a step towards it, when the recollec- 
tion of Miss Dust’s suspicions and tale-bearing propen- 
sities, and the lively clamour that would arise in Mrs. 
Jamble’s parlour, were such a circumstance known, stay- 
ed her hand, and after a minute’s hesitation, she passed 
from the bed-room on to the corridor to call a waiter. 





Miss Dust was safe in her little soap, candle, duster, 
brush, and linen-bedecked room, in the full depths and 
logic of a towel argument, with one of the six house- 
maids; and looking down over the balustrades, she saw 
Shark the waiter, who attended to the “‘ southern suite,” 
leaning napkin in hand over the bar window. She called, 
but as the one portmanteau had already been a matter 
for deep consultation between himself and the hall por- 
ter, he merely made answer with a cool ‘ presently,” 
and went on with his gossip. Going back quickly to 
the bedchamber, the same low cry of pain met her ear, 
and without thinking further of Miss Dust or Mrs. Jam- 
ble, she opened the door, looked, and without stopping, 
went in. It was the richly furnished ante-chamber of a 
drawing-room, partly darkened by the sun-blinds out- 
side ; for it was summer time and the height of the Lon- 
don season. On a table placed near one of the windows, 
an untasted breakfast was yet spread, for the tea though 
poured out had grown cold in the cup, and neither knife 
nor fork had touched the rich dishes; but some of these 
had been pushed aside to make standing room for two or 
three fragments of marvellous Greek sculpture, and be- 
side the teacup lay a very old volume of Greek poetry. 
But the little housemaid might have been blind for what 
she saw of these, the whole spectacle within the room 
was the gentleman lying insensible upon the low couch, 
beside the table. Trembling and hesitating she lightly 
touched his cold rigid hands; then bolder grown as fear 
was absorbed by sympathy, she gently raised his dark- 
hued face upon the pillow, and stepped back to the toi- 
let for a glass of water. With this she lightly laved his 
lips and hands, thinking that if he were suddenly to re- 
cover and look up, he might take this small act of 
mercy to be large in self-interest, or otherwise evil from 
one so poor and rude. Yet it was pure and womanly.— 
As she stood thus, her fear increasing as she looked down 
upon this man’s stern and haughty face, the door opened 
and Mr. Shark slippedin. His first care, after shaking 
his head and glancing at the girl, was to make a pirou- 
ette round the breakfast table, and after duly peeping 
into the cream-ewer and sugar-basin, and counting the 
silver forks, he gave a yawn, put his hands behind him, 
and stepped up to the couch. 

‘Bad in the night, I b’lieve; bad agin now,” mused 
Mr. Shark coolly, as if some very important idea had 
just come to mind, “but with one portmanteau too 
that’ll never do. Jamble’s ain’t easily done, and so, my 
dear, you'll put on your best bonnet and take a walk 
next Sunday—that you will.” 

‘I’m sure,” replied the little housemaid, trembling 
still more, ‘‘ I only came in because I supposed the gen- 
tleman was ill, and then only ——”’ 

“You will walk—it’s quite settled that my dear,” 
winked Shark significantly, ‘‘or Dust and Jamble ’ll be 
a putting their precious heads together about you doing 
sich a thing as stepping into the gentleman’s room, eh! 
won’t they,” and so saying, and making a very strange 
hieroglyphic with his nose and fingers, possibly imply- 
ing some further private opinion respecting the soli- 
tary ‘‘ portmanteau,” he slipped again from the room, 
and soon returned, not foremost, but in the wake of a 
large fat pompous man, and a tall shrivelled long-necked 
woman, whilst rearward of himself were three or four 
junior waiters, and a crowd of wondering housemaids, 
most of whom were armed with some insignia of office, 
such as a duster or a brush. 

‘* One portmanteau and two or three small boxes only, 
I think you said,”’ coughed Gloss significantly, touch- 
ing the lifeless hands of the sick gentleman with his 
flabby fingers, ‘‘ and came at seven last night in nothing 
better than a hired cabriolet ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, and had a bottle of soda water, sir, and 
went to bed directly, sir.” 

“He - - m!” coughed Gloss, still more doubtfully. 
“Of course ——.” 
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**T’m sure,” interrupted Miss Dust, drawing up her 
figure as if she were shouldering a musket, ‘ illnesses 
as is doubtful paying doesn’t do for Jamble’s, and to 
add’em gratis to the superintending of linen and candle- 
sticks 71] never do, for a hotel isn’t to be got through as 
if it was a private house, where works is reg’lar, and 
times and seasons the same, so ——.”’ 

**T think, ma’am,” spoke little Meg, who, true to 
her womanly nature, still stood behind the couch with 
the glass of water, ‘that the gentleman is exceedingly 
ill, and ought to have a doctor.” 

Miss Dust looked at little Meg, and Mr. Gloss looked, 
mob-capped housemaids looked, and Shark winked at 
the preposterous suggestion of supposed unpaid charity. 

“The imperance of lower housemaids,”’ gasped Dust, 
“shows that wickitniss is a thing as grows as fast as 
gooseberries, and suggesting a doctor instead of being a 
cleaning and making No. 14 is Fd 

** A doctor,” reasoned Gloss, drowning with his deep- 
er bass Dust’s shrill treble, ‘‘ involves responsibility, 
and a doctor might be safely called in to a carriage and 
an imperial, but to a hack cab and one portmanteau it’s 
doubtful.”” 

‘Let him have a cab and be drove somewhere,” com- 
manded Miss Dust, ‘‘ so it’s not having sicknesses as is 
unpaid for at Jamble’s; and sheets and laced pillow 
slips, No. 37, Jamble’s, 1842, equally fea 

“But if I might respectfully suggest,”’ said a little 
stout waiter, rising on his tiptoes, so as just to get a 
glance of the gentleman over Miss Dust’s shoulder, 
‘* portmantoes and boxes isn’t always a 

**Full,” interrupted one of Miss Dust’s favourite sa- 
tellites, ‘‘ as in a sit-ti-a-tion where I took and left up- 
per works, five big boxes, as were particularly heavy, 
turned out nothing but stones, so that the ——”’ : 

** Of a banking-book,”’ continued the fat waiter, re- 
spectfully, “and as for the sick gentleman, he may 
have been on foreign travel.” 

“‘He—m,”’ coughed Gloss, a little ashamed that this 
sagacious idea should have been lost sight of by himself, 
during the carrying out of the suspicion respecting the 
portmanteau, “ probably. In that case, why ig 

‘* There!’’ exclaimed Miss Dust, stopping her official 
colleague full short, “Don’t let an impersition be a 
coming over you; it wouldn’t sin-ni-fy, Mr. Gloss, as 
the young womens here knows if you could take and 
leave 0 < te works yourself, but when it’s the sheets and 
laced pillow-slips, as well as _ 

‘Hush, hush,”’ spoke Gloss, with an imperious wave 
of his hand, for the idea of foreign travel now fully oc- 
cupied his mind, and during this last Dust-interruption 
he had looked round upon the breakfast-tab!e, and noti- 
ced the fragments of sculpture standing thereon, ‘‘ them 
spinx-ses and arms there, look something like it, so it 
may be such a thing as a well-paying gentleman travel- 
ling. Jist therefore be sprinkling his face carefully 
whilst I step to Mrs. Jamble.” . 

Intent upon this praiseworthy and cautious resolve, 
Mr. Gloss stepped from the room, leaving little Meg to 
renew her foregone act of mercy, but Miss Dust, now 
rather shaken in her opinion of “‘impersition ’’ under- 
took the Samaritanal office herself, with such enthusi- 
asm, as in a few minutes to exhaust the whole contents 
of the water-bottle upon the face of the sick man, and 
to have dismissed Meg to the official duties of No. 14, 
with an intimation that she should speak to her in 
private. 

Mrs. Jamble’s sitting-room, though somewhat dark, 
and placed at the rear of the house, was excessively 
snug and well furnished. It was indeed over furnished, 
being clearly the receptacle for any supernumerary sofa 
or table, from more exalted regions. It had two side- 
boards, two sofas, a taper-legged piano-forte, a large 
desk with innumerable small drawers, and round its top 
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ing thereon; all duly labelled and ticketed, and convey- 
ing notions of remote cellars brimful of excellent wine ; 
chests where plate was hoarded up; deep closets crowded 
with all sorts of luxurious dainties; and as a climax, of 
a well-filled cash-box over and above assets and Three 
per-Cents. Mrs. Jamble was seated at this desk, already 
dressed for the day ina matronly cap and rich satin 
gown, occupied in transferring into a large green-backed 
ledger before her, the blotted hieroglyphics of divers 
little books lying at her left hand, and Millicent, her 
niece, a young lady dressed in very airy muslin, was 
seated near, knitting a purse, and occasionally assisting 
Mrs. Jamble to decipher the aforesaid hieroglyphics. 
Miss Millicent gave a little affected cough, and simpered, 
“Pray come in,’’? when Gloss knocked and entered ; for 
Mr. Wiggs, the wine-merchant, was expected on business, 
and this circumstance might account for the taper-leg- 
ged piano-forte being already open, and “ Tell me, my 
heart’ conspicuously set forth, Mr. Wiggs being musi- 
cal, and a supposed admirer. 

The head-waiter, after some circumlocution, got out 
his doubts about the sick gentleman, the responsibility 
of adoctor, the hired cab, and the solitary portman- 
teau. In spite of a very tolerable heart beneath the 
black satin gown, Mrs. Jamble, imbued with due cau- 
tion, was rather inclining toward the Dust-opinion, when 
Miss Millicent, totally irreverent to Mr. Wiggs, ex- 
claimed 

“T’m sure, aunt, if it’s the one I accidentally saw 
from Dust’s room last night, with a beautiful, dark, in- 
tellectual, yet, alas! melancholy face, I’m sure he’s a 
gentleman. Perhaps a foreign prince in disguise.” 

‘*Well miss and ma’am,” spoke Gloss with a dignity 
that implied that this idea was originally his own, 
‘though I ain’t got up quite so far as a prince, this is 
jist my opinion; and as, of course, if he’s bad, we must 
nata’rally try to find his friends, and I felt he’d got a 
pocket-book as I was untying his neckcloth, why—why 
—why we'd better open it, and this, ma’am, in your pre- 
sence.” 

After some little hesitation, for there was good, as I 
have said in the worldly heart of Mrs Jamble, she con- 
sented to visit the sick gentleman’s room, and accord- 
ingly, after adjusting her gold eye-glass and chain, and 
unfolding a very white and fine cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchief, she proceeded leisurely up the grand staircase, 
followed by her niece, the head-waiter, and even by Mr. 
Wiggs, who had just arrived. 

The sick gentleman still lay insensible upon the 
couch, the group yet standing round him, with the ex- 
ception of little Meg, who had been summarily dismiss- 
ed to the duties of No. 14; the only alteration being in 
Miss Dust, who, on this approach of Mrs. Jamble, had 
now assumed a neutral aspect of face, as well as posi- 
tion, near the couch, so as to be ready at a moment’s 
notice to express either charitable commiseration or 
her full idea of ‘‘ impersition.”’ 

After a cough, and a look at his mistress and the 
wine-merchant, Mr. Gloss drew forth the gentleman’s 
pocket-book. It was a large Russia leather one, bound 
by a strap, nothing in it to rivet every eye as it did; but 
on its opening depended whether there should be laced 
or plain pillow-slips, or none at all; whether the far- 
down cellar should produce its richest wines; whether 
Mr. Glos should be profoundly respectful; whether Mr. 
Shark civil; whether Mr. Wiggs should give a favour- 
able opinion; whether Millicent should still entertain 
the same sentimental idea of beauty; whether there 
should be a physician grave and learned; and, lastly, 
whether in extremity should minister the poor coarse 
hireling, yet withal tenderest fashioned hand of Nature’s 
woman, and bring in action once, and once again, the 
true and touching story of Lord Burleigh. 

In a moment all was solved; out dropped upon the 





little brass hooks with prodigious bunches of keys hang- 


lifeless hands a roll of bank notes, and in an inner 
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pocket lay, with a cheque for a large amount upon a 
London bank, a diamond ring of immense value, just 
thrust carelessly in as if its price were of no account. 
There were no cards, no address, no private papers, 
except what were written in some foreign language, 
and no other name, than the one the gentleman had 
given the over night of Verdun, plainly written “John 
Verdun” on one of the leaves. But the bank notes were 
quite tangibility and name enough; for here lay princely 
resources, were the sickness to be lengthened out to 
days, days into weeks, and weeks into the monotony of 
months. 

Like the changes of a magic lantern from dark to 
light, every hue was now upon the rosy sideof charity and 
love; the only one left upon the dark side was Mr. 
Wiggs, in the opinion of Miss Millicent. The one that 
commenced directly the new overture of charity, was Miss 
Dust, the rest having sense enough to feel that a pause 
and line of gradation were necessary. Therefore, whilst 
Mrs. Jamble and Mr. Wiggs talked aside as to the seve- 
ral merits of learned physicians in Saville-row, Hano- 
ver-square, Old and New Burlington-streets, Mr. Gloss 
listening respectfully, so as himself to act in a moment 
on their decision, Miss Dust was deep into the matter of 
the very finest sheets, such as were only now and then 
used for the service of a marquis or a duke, the very 
shadiest night-lamp (I verily believe too in her charita- 
ble enthusiasm there was incidental mention of a warm- 
ing pan, though it was the very height of June) with 
divers other minuter matters, concluded with a pretty 
copious summary of her own tender and “‘blissid-babe- 
like felins’’ and how “ dooty in sicknesses was as every 
one knew, a part in her nature.”” Acting promptly upon 
these charitable intents, she proceeded forthwith to the 
bedchamber to undo all which little Meg had so lately 


done ; and exorcise the gentle spirit that hung around 


the sprig of wallflower. Added to this her staff of 
maids were dispersed hither and thither upon immediate 
service for the sick gentleman; a peremptory message 
sent down to the kitchen respecting the probability of 
needed gruel, whilst in person this Samaritanal Dust 
kept coming back every five minutes tothe drawing-room 
on tiptoe, to look over the couch, to sigh, and put her 
ear down tenderly as if she were listening to the breath- 
ings of a babe. 

The physician decided upon soon arrived, and was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Jamble, the room being now cleared of 
all but herself, Mr. Wiggs, and Gloss, who had hastened 
back from his important mission with astonishing cele- 
rity, considering the usual pomp and slowness of his 
movements. The very first words the physician uttered 
when he had taken the rigid hand of the sick gentle- 
man into his own, were expressive of regret that he had 
not been sent for earlier, as the syncope was of a most 
dangerous character. This opinion becoming more con- 
firmed, another physician was sent for, the attendance 
of a neighbouring surgeon required, and ina few mi- 
nutes the unknown gentleman, whose life or death had, 
to a certain extent hung upon the condition of his 
pocket-book, was surrounded with all needful care and 
skill. After expressing much sympathy, and promising 
that every attention should be given, Mrs. Jamble re- 
tired to her parlour, to find Mr. Wiggs much discomfited 
and going over his own “List of Prices” by way of 
amusement, and Miss Millicent in a meditative humour, 
as she was just then in the full concoction of a pretty 
little romance of marriage, in which she figured as the 
heroine, and the sick gentleman as the hero. 

Far nearer death than any episode of life, however 
fraught with human interest, was the unknown gentle: 
man. He lay still insensible, though bled, though rest- 
ing on the extraordinary laced pillows, though watched 
over by the noble and disinterested physician first called 
in; and still was lying whilst the glorious Summer’s 
day waned on; whilst evening deepened into night ;- 
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whilst to this night seemed faster to roll on the un- 
known and mighty ocean of eternity. By this time one 
of the ‘‘Gamp” sisterhood had been duly inducted into 
office, Miss Dust’s earnest entreaty to fully undertake 
its duties, having been negatived by Mrs. Jamble. But 
as she reasoned “that superintendency after other 
works was a Christian’s dooty,’’ she, about 12 p. m., 
entered the sick chamber, duly robed in deep frilled 
nightcap and “ sitting up gown” and armed witha 
large prayer-book and rushlight, having first spent an 
hour, as was her custom in Miss Millicent’s bed-room. 
The great subject of confabulation had been of course 
on this particular night the sick gentleman, his pocket- 
book, and the doings of the small housemaid, whom Miss 
Dust denounced as “bold and artful’? and much too 
awkward for a sick chamber,”’ whereas, the simple rea- 
son was, her determination. that there should be no ex- 
traneous participation in the rich gifts that might flow 
forth from the marvellous contents of the sick gentle- 
man’s pocket-book. 

But quite unconscious of the mercenary hopes and 
fears that were active round his pillow; of the relieved 
guard of the ‘‘Gamp”’ sisterhood, morning and night ; of 
Miss Dust’s bobbings in and out, sweet and tender ex- 
pressions, and small ministry of various kinds, lay the 
sick gentleman for many days. Not wholly neglected, 
either by Mrs. Jamble, who every day at noon, and in 
her richest black satin, made personal inquiries, she 
having by this time, from certain small circumstances, 
invested the unknown gentleman with a mighty heir- 
ship, which investiture, duly related and commented 
on to her niece, went far to enrich the Millicent ro- 
mance, and the Dust enthusiasm, In fact, this alter- 
ation in ordinary Dust-tactics soon completely took the 
domestic household by surprise, of a very pleasurable 
kind, most assuredly, for the peepings, the plottings, the 
war of words, the tattlings were reduced to a minimum; 
and never before had the six lean housemaids found 
Jamble’s sucha paradise. From the morning of the 
rare upraised fountain, and the untrodden flower, num- 
ber fourteen and thereabouts had been the allotted land 
of the small housemaid, who, besides any entry into the 
sick gentleman’s chamber, was forbidden, by the stern- 
ness of Dust-morality, to make even inquiry of any 
sort or description. 

But Truth and Nature, small housemaid, are divine 
qualities, never to be wholly submerged in the ocean of 
Dust-tactics and cunning ; therefore the hours waned on 
for thee and thy pure life’s comedy of tenderness and 
truth ! 

The gentleman had now been under Dust and Gamp- 
sister ministry some ten days, when one morning, about 
2 o’clock a. m., Miss Dust was aroused from a deep 
snooze behind the curtain, by the nurse, much to her 
mortification and displeasure, for she had instilled into 
the household, that such was the intense wide-awake 
state of her sympathies and feelings, that she never 
winked an eye, much more dropped off into uncharitable 
slumber. 

‘Well, my dear,” said the old woman, with some- 
what of a satirical grin, for she neither liked her, nor 
her sharp system of governance, “ I’m glad to see you 
a dropping off a bit at last; for even them as has had 
riglar edication of sitting-up, can’t help it sometimes.— 
But it’s come at last, my dear, He’s got the fever, and 
a precious catching one it ‘ll be; but on course you 
don’t mind it my dear, as turns the pillow with sich 
kristin patience ?”’ 

Yet though Miss Dust made some answer in keeping 
with the vigorous nature of her foregone charity, the 
additional pallor that spread itself beneath the deep 
frilled nightcap, showed that her harpy greed had never 
once taken into account, burning, wasting, death-giving 
fever. Heretcfore, she had zealously led in all the 
Samaritanal duties of the sick chamber, but at the 
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word “ fever” it might be observed, that she by degrees 
removed to a remote part of the room, and there re- 
mained till she withdrew at an unusually early hour. 
That such a low thing as fever should have curtained 
itself within the aristocratic ‘‘Jamble’s’’ filled the good 
landlady with the greatest consternation. All the ser- 
vants were called together and enjoined to silence; for 
the merest whisper that such an enemy was in the house 
would at once have put to flight its overflowing com- 
pany. Mrs. Jamble was at the same time informed, 
that Miss Dust was much indisposed, and that the full 
conclave of housemaids, had one and all agreed, with 
the exception of the smallest and the most defenceless, 
that beside having other duties, they would not risk 
the danger of the sick chamber,- but devolve it on Miss 
Dust, who had already given much offence by her en- 
thusiastic charity, the nurse, or any one else who might 
like to undertake the office. 

This was exactly what Dust policy had planned. 
It would be convenient for her to be ill whilst grim fe- 
ver hung above the unknown and the uncared for; it 
would be convenient that the youngest, and smallest, 
and most unrepining of her slaves, should serve and 
wait, whilst the balance lay with danger and with death; 
it served her purpose, because this smallest and this 
least would do her ministerings faithfully and well ; and 
when all fear was over, she, Dust, great paramount 
chambermaid at “ Jamble’s”’ could recover in a day, and 
thrusting forth the dear nature, that had seen not, or 
thought of, fear, or death, or self, watch the halcyon 
moments of recovery, and reap the golden harvest. And 
what if this small fragment of humanity perished. She 
was but an orphan, from a far-off county union, and 
ey would shed one tear over her unknown parish cof- 

! 

Blessings on thee small Meg! Be light of heart, be 
light of foot, be light of hand, he thou watchest has a 
divine spirit, and God and Truth are for thee! 

Without consciousness of Dust policy, she entered on 
her office. Now no rough hand upon the curtains, none 
to snatch the pillows, none to roughly speak, or roughly 
serve, and this not because the gentleman was rich, or 
might be great, but because THE HEART OF THE WOMAN 
WAS GENUINE! 

Yet within the fever worked and raged; the throes 
were not less deep for being inarticulate; or the tide of 
the mighty ocean of life less perilous! 

Two days passed on; the third night came! The gen- 
tleman had sunk to sleep, the good physician had left 
some time, and the nurse had dropped off into a little 
preparatory nap after her first modicum of gin. Though 
worn by several nights’ watching in addition to her daily 
round of duties, small Meg sat within a few paces from 
the bed, in the very trimmest and tightest of brown 
stuff gowns, and in a very little cap with one pink bow. 
She had’but lately stepped to the bed, and seen how 
deep and calm, for the first time since his severe illness, 
was the sick gentleman’s sleep ; how less the fever raged, 
how a gathering dew hung round his forehead and 
within his before scorched hands, that for hours in the 
delirium of fever had moved round and round on eve 
side, as if in search of some cool space, however small, 
whereon to rest, and now she moved lightly again about 
the room, to place many small things in order, that the 
nurse had displaced or Miss Dust “‘ settled” with a taste 
peculiar to herself. She had come back to her seat 
some minutes, thinking of a small plot, just brought to 
mind, by moving the vase into the place where it had 
first stood, which plot was no other than that the fat 
waiter should buy her a choice bunch of flowers for it 
next morning; when, hearing the curtain move, and 
turning quickly round, she was startled to see the sick 
gentleman awake from his deep sleep, sitting up- 
right in bed, and regarding her attentively. Ina mo- 





ment she was by the bed, with bright face looking into 
his haggard one, and asking if he were better. 

“Yes,” he very faintly said. She would awaken the | 
nurse. ‘No!’? was somewhat energetically said, for 
one so very weak, that he dropped back on to the pillow; 
then more faintly asking for some tea. 

She quickly, though more lightly than ever, moved 
about ; going to and fro into the ante-chamber, making 
the little kettle boil inno time, toasting a very thin 
round of bread, having the tea ready the time the toast 
was done, then coming to the bed with all so nice ona 
tiny waiter ; pouring out the tea to cool, then propping 
up the gentleman with pillows, and putting her own 
shawl that hung on a chair round him, least he should 
take cold, then standing modestly by to hold the sau- 
cer, she might. have been a nurse all her life, from the | 
way she set about the matter. Presently the nurse 
woke up, and seeing the gentleman was better, and the 
process of tea going forward, undertook her offi- 
cial duties immediately, and dismissed the small house- 
maid for the remainder of the night. 

Before, however, the nurse was aroused, or the gen- 
tleman awake next morning, she was there again, about | 
her duties, and made everything neat and nice, even | 
placed the flowers, which the fat waiter had brought | 
up stairs secretly, in the vase, by the time, which was | 
early, the good physician arrived. Pleased to see his 
patient better, he sate down by the bed, and talked to 
him, though in a very low voice, when, presently, Meg 
coming into the room, for they had been alone before, 
the physician motioned her to the bed. 

**To this good girl,’’ he said to the gentleman, “ ra- 
ther than to me, you owe your life, for one more gentle, 
careful, tender, I have never seen, and one, I feel mo- 
rally certain, that has acted from no mercenary motives.” 
She blushed and moved away. The physician’s glance 
following her, saw the vase upon the toilet,—‘* What, 
even flowers this morning, housemaid?”’ She blushed 
still more. . 

“ She thought the gentleman might like to see them, 
now he was better,’’ was hershort answer as she quickly 
left the room. 

As soon as the physician was gone, the gentleman 
asked the nurse for Meg; would have her come and 
place the vase ona little table beside the bed, and 
through all that day and thenext, if she were near, and 
could be found, he would take every thing from her 
hand, in preference to that of the nurse’s. This pro- 
ceeding, and the absence now of all danger from the 
sick room, soon reached the ears of Miss Dust, who re- 
covered forthwith so speedily from her ‘‘ illness,” as to 
be enabled the very next morning, to undertake, as 
heretofore, her Samaritanal duties, with such prodigious 
enthusiasm and tenderness, as to quite throw the nurse 
into the shade. As a matter of course, contingent on 
this state of affairs, Meg, whose “‘ awkwardness was quite 
dreadful’? was dismissed to even more remote regions 
of the house than number fourteen, and whenever in- 
quired for by the sick gentleman, was either out, or 
busy, or not to be found. 

Things went on thus for some days, Miss Dust in the 
meanwhile much chagrined, that to her talkings and of- 
ficious doings, rarely came answers, and rarely more 
than coldest thanks. As soon as he could leave his bed, 
the sick gentleman was moved on his couch into the 
drawing-room, on which occasion Mrs. Jamble paid him 
a formal visit, delivered up the long-sealed pocket-book, 
digressed much on the aristocratic patronage bestowed 
on her hotel, and even treated him with small episodes, 
—_s her marriageable niece, and the late Mr. 

amble. 


(To be continued.) 
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DICK CROWNINSHIELD THE ASSASSIN, AND 
ZACHARY TAYLOR THE SOLDIER; 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM. 


By Henry C. Wricar. 


Dick Crowninshield—his Employers—his Business. 


JosrPH Wuire lived in Salem. He was old and rich. 
Joe and Frank Knapp lived inthesame town. They co- 
veted his property, and expected to inherit it at his 
death. The protracted life of Joseph White was consi- 
dered by them as opposed to their interests. They 
wished to destroy it. They called on Dick Crowninshield, 
a young man living in Salem, who had studied the art of 
human slaughter at the West Point Military Academy, 
and said to him, in substance :— 

* Will you enlist in our service?” 

Dick.—What to do? 

Knapps.—We wish to kill Joseph White. 

Dick.—What harm has he done to you? 

Knapps.—None; save that by his life we are kept out 
of the possession of property which we expect to inherit. 
We have no resource but to kill him. 

Dick.—But he is innocent of all evil intentions to- 
wards you. 

Knapps.—We know he is; but his life is in our way, 
and we wish to get rid of him. 

Dick.—But would it be right to kill him ? 

Knapps.—Give yourself no trouble about that. We 
will be responsible for the right or the wrong of the 
deed. If you enlist to do it, you have nothing to do 
with that question. 

Dick.—But suppose I think it murder? 

Knapps.—That is our concern, not yours. If you en- 
list into our service, we wish you to enlist to do our 
pleasure, even though you think it to be murder. 

Dick.—Who is to be benefitted by his death? 

Knapp.—Ourselves, of course. We do not wish to 
kill him for his own good, but solely for our own. 

Dick.—So then, I am to understand that you wish to 
enlist me into your service, to kill an innocent man, at 
your instigation, and for your benefit? 

Knapps.—That is our wish. Will you enlist ? 

Dick.— What am I to get for doing the deed ? 

Knapps.—One thousand dollars. 

Dick.—Do you wish me to kill any others? 

Knapps.—Kill this one man, and the money is yours, 
and we will discharge you from our service as soon as 
the deed is done. 

Dick.—Well, I see no more wrong in enlisting in the 
service of two men to kill one, at their bidding and for 
their benefit, than in enlisting into the service of millions, 
called a State, to kill thousands at their bidding and for 
their benefit. SoI am at your service, and will execute 
your pleasure upon Joseph White. 

The Knapps furnished their recruit with a dirk and 
bludgeon. At midnight he entered the back window 
with a dark lantern, crept up the front stairs, and en- 
tered the sleeping chamber of Joseph White. He was 
asleep; Dick struck him on his head witha club; then 
turned down the clothes, and stabbed him thirteen times 
in the region of his heart; then covered him up, left the 
house, hid the bludgeon under the door steps of a 
church, and melted the dagger. 

Dick and the Knapps were then taken up and impri- 
soned. While awaiting their trial, Dick hung himself. 
The Knapps were tried, condemned, and hung. 

What would you call Dick Crowninshield? A HIRED 
Assassin, is the answer; and all will insist that this is 
the only phrase in the English language that can truly 
designate his character and position. What would you 





call the Knapps? The instigators and prime movers in 

the deed—the EMPLOYERS OF A HIRED Assassin. The 

relation between Crowninshield and the Knapps was 

that of a hired Assassin and his Employers. The com- 

munity would not endure the presence of the employers 

= “on employed among them, and they put them all to 
eath. 


Zachary Taylor—his Employers—his Business. 


There is a town in Mexico, called Monterey. It con- 
tains, say 20,000 inhabitants, more or less. They never 
injured the people of the United States, even in thought. 
Yet their existence is opposed to their ambition, and 
lust of gold, and of oppression. They wish to destroy 
the town of Monterey. So, those who compose the 
United States, through their agents, the recruiting offi- 
cers, go forth to enlist men into their service. They 
meet Zachary Taylor, and ask him, in substance:— 

‘* Will you enlist into our service ?’, 

Zacbiry.—What do you wish me to do? 

People.—We wish you to kill the people of Mon- 


erey. 
Zach.—What have they done ? 
People.—O, nothing, only their existence is opposed 
to our interests ? 

Zach.—They are, then, innocent of all evil intentions 
and actions towards you? 

People.—Yes; they never injured us, and never in- 
tended to injure us. 

Zach.—Why, then, do you wish to kill them? 

People.—Simply and solely because they are in our 
way, and there is no other method to get rid of them. 

Zach.—Would it be right to kill them? 

People.—That is our affair, not yours. We wish you 
to enlist to do our bidding, and kill whom we wish, 
RIGHT OR WRONG. 

Zach.—But suppose I know them to be innocent—must 
I kill them ? 

People.—Yes; if we bid you. } 

Zach.—But suppose I believe that to kill them would 
be MurpER—must I do it? 

People.—Yes; if we bid you kill them. We wish to 
enlist none into our service, as soldiers, who are not will- 
ing to swear by the great God, that they will kill any 
and all whom we bid them to kill, even though they be- 
lieve it would be murder. 

Zach.—How many do you wish me to kill? 

People.—No particular persons, or number; but we 
wish to enlist you to butcher men by the day, till we 
have gained our end. 

Zach.—So, then, now I understand you. You wish 
me to enlist into your service, to kill human beings, 
without regard to their guilt or innocence, at your bid- 
ding, and for your benefit. You wish me to swear by 
the Eternal, that I will kill men, women, and children, 
at your discretion, even though I know they are inno- 
cent, and though I believe that to kill them would be 
murder ? 

People.—Yes, such is our wish. 

Zach.—But suppose I should enlist, and then should 
not be willing to kill all whom you command me to kill; 
and suppose I should wish to leave your service ? 

People.—Once enlisted, you must do our bidding, or 
be killed yourself; and if you attempt to leave our ser- 
vice without our consent, we shall shoot or hang you. 

Zach.—How much money will you give me? 

People.—Two hundred dollars per month. 

Zach.—Well; the ministers and churches say war is a 
right and Christian practice. If so, then it is right to 
enlist; and when enlisted, to go for my employers, right 
or wrong. Solam your man. Henceforth I am ready 
to kill all you bid me kill, though I know them to be 
innocent, and though I believe it would be murder. 
People.—You are the man for us. ‘Rough and 
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Ready’ is your name henceforth. We have work on 
hand at this moment. 
Zach.—Name it, and it is done. 
People.—There is a town in Mexico called Monterey. 
Go, slay its inhabitants, and destroy it. 
Zach.—Give me the means, and the deed is done. 
So the means are supplied by his employers. Now, 
behold Zachary before the devoted town. It is Sunday. 
This is the day chosen by him to make the attack. See 
the scenes enacted by Zachary, the soldier. He is act- 
ing asthe agent of twenty millions. Had he bombarded 
the city as the agent of éwo persons—how had he been 
the execration of mankind! 
Look at that nursery! See the mother watching her 
four little ones, lovingly at play in one corner. Zachary 
discharges a gun loaded with grape-shot at them; and 
the mother sits amid their mangled remains. In ano- 
ther nursery is an infant sleeping in a cradle : the mo- 
ther sits by it rocking, and singing its lullaby. Zachary 
hurls a cannon ball at that mother and infant, and tears 
them in pieces. 

Look into that dining-room. There area father and 
mother and five children at the dinner table. A ball 
thrown by Zachary enters, and the father and children 
are torn and killed around the surviving mother. There 
is a school-house. In it are seventy-five children with 
their teacher. Zachary throws a bomb-shell among 
them. It explodes, and the torn limbs and dead bo- 
dies of fifty of those children are strewed about, and 
their teacher and companions are covered with their 
blood. There isa daughter standing by her broken- 
hearted father to comfort and sustain him; Zachary 
hurls a cannon ball at her, and cuts her body in two, 
and there she lies, a mangled corpse before her father. 

“For the love of heaven spare that house!” cries a 
young man to Zachary, as he is aiming a deadly missile 
at a particular dwelling. ‘‘I care not if every other 
house in the town is blown to atoms—but do not destroy 
that one.” : 

Zach.—What is your reason ? 

Young Man.—My betrothed lives there. She whom I 

ove as my own soul. 

Zach.—All love and domestic affections must be for- 
gotten here. 

Young Man.—But po spare that one. 
own companions begs you to spare it. 

Zach.—It is the bidding and for the interest of our 
employers that that house and all in it should be des- 
troyed. We must go for our employers, RIGHT oR 
WRONG. 

Young Man.—O spare it! To what dangers is she, 
whom I love, exposed! Think of the agony I must feel 
to find her a mangled corpse! 

Zach.—Young Man, you seem to care nothing about 
the other houses, and are willing to see them ‘ blown to 
atoms.’ - Yet every ball and bomb-shell we throw, tears 
to pieces some wife or husband, some parent or child, 
some brother or sister, all of whom are objects of affec- 
tion to others, and their death causes as much agony to 
surviving relatives as the death of your betrothed would 
to you. She must die. Such is the bidding and plea- 
sure of my employers. 

A bomb-shell is aimed at the house; and in an in- 
stant it isa heap of ruins. The shell comes into the 
parlour where the parents and their children are assem- 
bled, and explodes. <A ragged piece of iron strikes the 
young woman, and tears away her head and shoulders. 

See that Mexican woman. What is in her hands? 
She is carrying bread and water to the wounded Ameri- 
can soldiers. She raises the head ofa wounded man, 
gives him food to eat, and water to drink ; takes a hand- 
kerchief from her own bosom and is binding up his 
wounds. Zachary aims a gun at her, and tears in pie- 
ces that angel of mercy—a Fact, and the eye-witness 
who relates it says,—“ I involuntarily raised my eyes to 
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heaven, and exclaimed—GREAT GoD! IS THIS WAR? 
Passing the spot the next day, I saw her body still lying 
there, with the bread by her side, and the broken gourd 
with a few drops of water in it—emblems of her errand. 
At one place I discovered the body of a beautiful Mex- 
tcan girl, STAKED through her heart.” 

The above is substantially a truthful narrative of 
deeds perpetrated by him and his men in Monterey and 
other towns in Mexico, at the bidding and for the benefit 
of his religious, republi L 





ipwoyers. 


The Difference. 


Now what is the difference between Zachary the sol- 
dier, and Dick the assassin? In the following particu- 
lars, they are exactly alike: 

The assassin killed a man whom he knew to be inno- 
cent ; the soldier did the same. 

The assassin killed the innocent at the instigation of 
his employers; so did the soldier. 

The assassin slew the victim for the benefit of his em- 
ployers; so did the soldier. 

The assassin entered into 2 contract with his employ- 
ers voluntarily ; so did the soldier. 

The assassin killed his victim intentionally and deli- 
berately ; so did the soldier. 

The assassin ‘ killed a reasonable creature,’ and was 
‘ of a sound mind and discretion ;’ so did the soldier in 
the same state of mind. 

The assassin killed an innocent man ‘ with malice and 
forethought,’ ‘with a sedate, deliberate mind, and for- 
mer design ;’ so did the soldier. : 

As to the state of their minds towards their victims; 
as to their motives; as to the character of their victims; 
as to the nature and character of their acts, there is an 
exact resemblance between Dick the assassin, and 
Zachary the soldier. 

In the following particulars they differ :— 

Zachery had millions of employers; the assassin had 
but two. 

Zachary killed thousands; the assassin killed one. 
Zachary’s sword, balls, and bomb-shell, were ac- 
counted Christian weapons to slay men; the assassin’s 
bludgeon and dirk were considered unchristian. 
Zachary broke the limbs and tore the flesh of his vic- 
tims, and left them to die in protracted agony; the as- 
sassin killed his instantly, and without protracted pain. 
Zachary’s deeds are said by the priests and churches 
to be God-approved and Christ-like; the assassin’s are 
denounced by them as evil, and only evil. 

Zachary is hailed as a Christian patriot; Dick is shun- 
ned by all. 

Zachary, as he returns from Monterey, his face, his 
hands and garments dripping with the blood of innocent 
women and children, is welcomed ‘by the smiles and 
kisses of his countrywomen; they shrink from Dick 
with horror. 

Zachary is held up by mothers, by teachers, by priests 
and politicians, as an example of piety and patriotism. 
Dick is held up by them to execration. 

Zachary is made a life member of a Missionary So- 
ciety. Dick is cast out as a heathen. 

Zachary is counted worthy of all honour by a_pro- 
fessedly enlightened, civilized, republican and Chris- 
tian people, and is by them elevated to the Presidency ; 
Dick, by the same people, is elevated to the gallows. 
Such are the different results of killing one at the 
bidding and for the benefit of two, and killing thousands 
for the benefit and at the bidding of millions. 

Such are the points of agreement and difference be- 
tween the assassin and the soldier. 
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THE PHLEGMATIC ENGLISHMAN. 


The phlegmatic German, the phlegmatic Dutchman, how long 
have these been stereotyped phrases in this country. We have 
flattered ourselves that we were anything but phlegmatic. We 
were active, lively, knowing fellows, very capable of taking care 

f ourselves.—But what is the fact? Are Germans, Dutchmen, 
or any sort of men, a tenth part so phlegmatic as Englishmen ? 
Have the Dutch or Germans suffered an arrogant aristocracy to 
ride on their shoulders, and run their noses into everybody’s 
quarrels, and made them pay for everybody’s quarrels, as we 
have done? Where are the nations, ancient or modern, who 
have stood coolly and allowed a domineering faction to erect the 
most horrible monument of murder and violence in their midst 
in the shape of a national debt of £800,000,000 ? 

Germany has flung off the despotism of its misgovernors. 
Dutchmen could never suffer such national plunder as we have 
suffered—but for ourselves, we groan and grumble under our 
burden and our aristocratic ineubus, but take no steps to 
throw them off. 

The Englishman, in fact, seems to have but one idea—and that 
is, drudging after money, without the second idea, of securing it 
when got, from the hand of the plunderer. His life is spent in 
the most incessant pursuit of gain, which is no gain to him, 
because as fast as he scrapes it together his aristocratic masters 
finger it away. He is the hen that lays the golden egg, and the 
aristocracy is the assiduous farmer who every day visits the nest 
and carries off the egg of the day. 

The Englishman has created a great domestic trade, the aris- 
tocratic government has, however, spite of all his profits, run 
him into debt, and mortgaged his estate for £800,000,000! The 
Englishman has conquered an amazing extent of colonial coun- 
try; the aristocracy has again laid hold on these, and covered 
them with armies, and placemen, and debt, and monopolies 
which are crushing them. In India alone we have a debt of at 
least £50,000,000 ! which one of these days will have to be add- 
ed to the nice little debt at home, while the aristocratic go- 
vernors, officers, armies, and the monopolies of salt, land, and 
opium, have sunk that glorious country to an utter incapacity of 
paying it. 

The Englishman has been fool enough to give a property 
bringing in Ten Millions Sterling a year fora church to teach 
him Christianity, while he has the whole system in a book that 
he may buy for a shilling. 

The Englishman has a sea round him, and may set the world 
at defiance, but his aristocratic rulers tell him that in order to 
take care of himself, he must pay Twenty Millions a year for 
soldiers and sailors! There is not a thing belonging to an En- 
glishman that is not taxed twice over—even to his daylight, and 
yet his aristocratic jugglers tel) him that he is free, and a very 
high-spirited fellow—and he believes them. What wonthe be- 
lieve? 

The Englishman grumbled some twenty years ago about these 
things, and about sixteen years ago he got an Act of Parliament 
called the Rerorm Brix, but which ought to have been called 
the NatronaL Hoax, and a very shallow hoax too. This was 
to have cured all his grievances—has it? 

Under colour of this hoax a little, miserable, small-souled 
aristocrat, called Lord John, got into power, and is now in 
power. Of a mental calibre which, had he not been the son of 
a duke would not have induced any one to entrust him with 
the management of a tripe stall, be has laughed outright at the 
Englishman, and still laughs and holds the dupe’s purse. He 
promised to retrench the expenses of the state—to reduce offices 
and their salaries—has he? Ask Lord Ellenborough. He pro- 
mised to reduce the National expenditure—since the Reform 
Bill passed it has increased so immensely that a Property Tax 
of Siz Millions a year has been laid on, which the little moun- 
tebank this year wished to make about Nine Millions of. 
“He promised to reduce the National Debt—since the Reform Bill, 

this debt has been increased Thirty-four Millions, or more than 
Two Millions a year! Soon after Lord John came into office, he 
promised to reform the church, and for several sessions he made 
many enormously long speeches, pointing out the necessity of 
these reforms—and after all—he turned suddenly round, when 
he thought that game had been carried on long enough, and 
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declared that ‘‘the church was a most beneficent institution, 
and must not be touched!” 

So now, after all his bare-faced juggling about Political Re- 
form, after belying all his promises, and living unabashed on 
these proceeds of national waste and political profligacy—he 
turns round and declares, that neither the middle nor the work. 
ing classes want any reform at all! 

If they dont, then both Lord John and these classes have 
been making a great ado about nothing these twenty years and 
more. 

Well, there is now a movement amongst these classes fora 
union to procure these reforms, will they come to anything? 
Will the Englishman at length prove that he is less phlegmatic 
than a Dutchman? We shall see, but we have great doubts of 
him. 

With a ruined commerce, with a pauperized people, with 
manufacturers paralyzed, with merchants shattered by scores, 
like so many men of glass, with colonies covered with abuses, 
with the debt increasing, and the ease and comfort of life every- 
where decaying—in a word, with profligacy in the government, 
perjury and bribery in the House of Commons, as lately most 
awfully shown, with laughing senators and a weeping people 
—if the Englishman does not now awake from his lethargy, and 
shake himself free of his political swindlers, he never will, and 
there is nothing for it but national decline, and every man to 
save himself by escape, to some other hemisphere as fast as he 
can. At all events, till the reforms so flagrantly needed, and 
so apparent to every one, are effected, let us hear no more of 
phlegmatic Germans, or Dutchmen with souls as stagnant as 
their canals. 


THE REFORM MISSION IN THE COUNTRY. 


On Sunday, the 28th of May, the leading members of the 
Co-operative League, Farringdon Hall, Snow Hill, responded to an 
invitation sent them by the friends of progress at Watford. They 
left London by the early train, and on their arrival at Watford, 
proceeded to hold an open air meeting, which was attended by 
twelve or thirteen hundred of the working men of that district, 
a large majority of whom were agricultural labourers. As the 
meeting had been previously advertised by handbills which were 
plentifully distributed through the town and neighbourhood, the 
jealousy of the inhabitants was aroused, and several of the more 
wealthy residents stood on the outskirts of the crowd, regard- 
ing the large assemblage with no favourable aspect. The po- 
lice Inspector, mounted on horseback, was also present. Never 
before had the disseminators of the advanced doctrines, found 
their way into that secluded spot, and it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, that their presence on this occasion should have 
spread dismay among those, whose interests are bound up with 
the ‘Glorious Institutions” of the country. Among the speak- 
ers were Mr. Walter Cooper, Mr. Shorter, Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Newton. The multitudg listened with amazement. The majo- 
rity, who had been attracted by the novelty of such a meeting, 
never felt their serfdom before. ‘‘The idle man,” said Mr. 
Cooper, “lives in the big house. You, who toil twelve, four- 
teen, sixteen hours a day, dwell in the little unwholesome cabin. 
And what are your prospects when you have lost your health 
and spent your strength? Why, the Union Bastille, and the 
Parish Coffin.” ‘* What you say is true,” they shouted, ‘‘ we 
never thought of this before.” The assembly dispersed, and 
those who had composed it, were ‘‘ sadder and wiser men,” on 
the morrow. Before they took farewell of the speakers, they 
provided them with ample refreshment, insisted upon paying 
their travelling expenses and earnestly entreated that they 
would speedily repeat their visit. 


HORRIBLE CONDITION OF CHILDREN IN LONDON. 


Lord Ashley rendered a great service to humanity on Tuesday 
evening last by his expose of the condition of children, and 
not only of children, but of the poor in general in this me- 
tropolis. He stated that from the most careful inquiries it 
appeared that there were not less than 30,000 children in 
London who were wholly dependent for their daily existence on 
crime and depredation. He very fitlytermed this deplorable 
and neglected juvenile population the seed-plot of all the theft 
and iniquity which distinguishes this so-called christian me- 
tropolis, and pronounced preaching and missionaries of no use 
till this state of things was changed. Lord Ashley described the 
haunts of the poor in London as places where it is almost im- 
possible for any one to exist an hour who is not used to them, 
from the accumulation of everything that is offensive to every 
sense, both physical and moral, We beg our readers to peruse 
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his speech at large and attentively. We have often said it in 
this journal, and we repeat it again, that while such scenes 
exist amongst us it is useless our calling this a christian country, 
for, let it be clearly understood that it is the public fault that 
these regions, extending over some square miles altogether in 
the metropolis in one quarter or another, exist as they are ; and 
we will venture to say, that no quarters of the lower abodes of 
condemned sinners can exceed them in the foul amount of 
everything that is revolting in crime, in filth, or in everything 
calculated to destroy, to torture, or render hideous, human na- 
ture. We have had the hardihood to penetrate and explore 
these horrible, these stinking and pestilential dwellings of our 
fellow creatures, and we ask as we have asked before, what has 
the government, what have the clergy, what have the magis- 
tracy, and what have the public in general been about to allow 
this moral and physical Gehennah to grow up and spread 
itself thus far and wide in the midst of us? What is the use of a 
government,or a church,if not to prevent such wholesale horrors 
and abomination. To what purpose does government spend 
upwards of fifty millions a-year, to what purpose the church 
ten millions a-year? Do not the police see all this: ought not 
the clergy in their rounds amongst the sick and the suffering to 
have seen all this? And having seen it, can any one call him- 
self a man who delayed for a day to make the authorities ac- 
quainted with it? 

From the censure which this implies, and no severer can be 
pronounced on men making any claims to the christian name, 
we must except the Rev. Mr. Champneys, of Whitechapel, who 
has laboured zealously and made the strongest representations on 
the subject, and we must also except the committee of the 
Health of Towns Association, who have exerted themselves, 
spite of all opposition and indifference, both on the part of the 
government and the public, to bring the monstrous matter to the 
light of day. Well might both Lord Ashley and other members 
of the House of Commons declare that no subject of such im- 
portanee could be brought before Parliament. It-is one tbat 
concerns the very existence of life, property, and morals in this 
empire, for all authorities agree that the same condition of 
things extends through every great town inthe kingdom. Yet, 
we will venture to assert that it will neither excite the govern- 
ment nor the public to any ‘adequate resolve for its redress. 
Government got rid of the question in that very bland and 
polite way in which they get rid of all questions of the kind, by 
saying that it was already under their notice, and hoping’ that 
Lord Ashley would not press his motion to a division, which 
accordingly he did not. And so the misery and pestilence will 
go on.° ‘Thousands and tens of thousands of innocent children 
will daily harden into villains of the worst stamp under the 
noses of the police, and under our very eyes; clergymen will 
preach, and magistrates will condemn, and the butterfly aris- 
tocracy. will crowd to morning and evening operas, and languish 
over delicious foreign airs and graces ip the very midst of the 
worst regions of this ‘hell upon earth ” till the evil has grown 
to that magnitude that it will at length awake them from their 
dreams of pleasure as their Own class was awoke in Paris in the 
famous year ’87. 

People wonder at the wickedness of the age, and at the 
growth of infidelity and atheism. Let them make a tour 
through the back streets of London, and they will only wonder 
that vice and easy disbelief in Providence, Christianity, and hu- 
manity do not abound ten times more. The contrast between 
excessive splendour and luxury, and the scenes of. woe, filth, 
stench, and every physical and moral abomination to which 
Lord Ashley has called attention is too startling and outrageous 
to the ordinary mind—and they need not go far to find it. At 
the back of the new aud splendid shops of Oxford-street—in 
close proximity with Hyde Park, and all round the very Par- 
liament house,‘on both sides of the water, but especially “in 
Westminster, and under shadow of, the Abbey lie these -doleful 
regions of unexampled wretchedness. We lately went through 
some of them with an American clergyman who had spent two 
years on the continent, and explored. the condition of the poor 
in Rome, Naples, Paris, Vienna, and‘almost every large capital 
of Europe, and he declared that .there was nothing like the 
misery and squalor of London in the world. Still we have no 
faith in the sympathies of this country, demoralized by. bad go- 
vernment, by a bad’ system of theological tuition, the effemi- 
nating influence of aristocratic life, and by a love of money. be- 
come, through various causes, ,a very national dropsy—being 
speedily aroused to the earnestness necessary to insure a remedy, 
God help the people! perishing in the midst of abundance, with ; 
a Government of Fifty and a Church of Ten Millions a-year. 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

To the Editors of Howitt’s Journal. 
Sir and Madam, , 
In the excitement caused by political agi- 
tation, especially in this country, by the efforts of the unrepre- 
sented classes to obtain an. extension of the franchise, I have 
sometimes wondered that the advocates of woman’s rights have 
never, at least, mooted the question of the.right of adult fe- 
males to have a voice in the election of those who make laws 
which they, in common with the male population, are required 
to obey. 

I am fully prepared for the ridicule.with which such a ques- » 
tion will be treated, by those who lack more powerful weapons; 
but in all good faith, I am unable to perceive any reason for’ 
withholding the elective franchise from one half the adult popu- 
lation, and I shall feel glad if some of your correspondents * will 
enlighten me upon the subject. . Of course, I address myself in. 
these remarks to those who admit the claim which is being made . 
by the male members of the working. classes for complete suf-_ 
frage, and I think the onus lies. with these persons to show why. 
the same claim may not be put forward on behalf of women.~ 
The advocates of complete suffrage argue, that a voice in the 
election of those who make laws is the natural inalienable right 
of those who are called upon to obey, quite irrespective of the, 
qualifications intellectual or pecuhiary, which they possess. If. 
this is the right of every man, why is it, not also the right of 
every woman ? Want of so-called qualification, property or intel-. 
lectual (idiotism and madness excluded) being no obstacle in the 
one case—cannot, of course, be fairly made an objection in the. 
other—women are required to obey the laws and pay the taxes, 
so far their position is the same as-that of men, and their claims 
are so far equal. If it be said that women cannot serve the 
State in the same way as men, by reason of physical weakness, I’ 
answer that the same line of argument would exclude thousands’ 
of men who now enjoy their electoral rights, and thousands. 
more upon whom the advocates of complete suffrage would be- 
stow the franchise. 

I shall. perhups be told-that women are contented with their: 
position, and do nat want the privilege I claim for ‘them. ‘ r 
doubt not but that this is true toa great extent. ' I want to” 
rouse them to a perception of. their duties as citizens, and their’ 
rights. and dignitics as thinking independent beings. I consi-' 
der that itis the duty of women to make their voice peacefully” 
and intelligently heard in the land, and they cannot abnegate™ 
that duty. The only intelligible plea upon which a participa- 
tion in the privilege of voting for bers of Parli t can be- 
denied to women, is that of absolute intellectual inferiority.“ 
do not think there are very many who will put forward this’ 
plea—to those who do, I can only reply that, nntil something™ 
like a fair trial has been instituted between the intellectual pow-' 
ers of the sexes, and the result very clearly ascertained; I 
shall take leave to doubt the inferiority altogether. I might add’ 
that whilst a woman performs (in theory at least) the’ impért-’ 
ant part of the executive, it is scarcely consistent to deny the 
right of a voice in~the election of the people’s representa-' 
tives to women. Unless it is at the same time admitted that the 
Sovereign is a puppet in the hands of her ee ee ad- 
mission will hardly do in theory. - 

I shall feel glad if you will insert this paper. I am dinictohe 
to hear the subject discussed apart (if possible) from affected 
amusement or amazement. 

I am, Sir and Madam, 
Yours respectfully, | 
Bristol, .10th April, 1848. ’ 
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